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PREFACE. 


The Sketches and Narratives contained 
in these little volumes are not fictions, but facts. 
The compiler is convinced that truth is the 
means by which the world is to be saved, and 
that there is more truth suitable to bless man 
than he can publish. He is aware that great 
principles of truth may be presented through 
fictitious characters, and that these principles 
may do good thus presented; but prefers to 
present them through real characters; believing 
that all truth will do more good than part 
truth and part fiction. 

The compiler has been induced to undertake 
this work from the fact, that the great Sabbath 
School Unions of this nation who have the re¬ 
ligious literature for the young in their hands, 
and almost entirely under their control, have 
excluded every particle of Anti-Slavery senti¬ 
ment from their Sabbath School books that 
was in them; and publish nothing on the sin of 
Slavery. And we ought to learn while young, 
what we ought to practice when we grow old. 
Children ought to learn to hate slavery; for this 
will be their duty when they become men and 
2a 
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women; and they cannot hate it without knowing 1 
what it is. The object of these compilations is 
to give the youth of our country correct infor¬ 
mation of Slavery—the sin of sins. 

One branch of Bible teaching is withheld 
from the youth of America, and the aged too, 
so far as the Sabbath School Unions and Tract 
Societies are concerned; its teachings against the 
sin of oppression, and in favor of the rights of 
man, and the necessity for him to enjoy those 
rights to meet the claims of his Maker—to be 
what the Bible requires him to be. The aim 
of the publisher is to supply this want. 


Mansfield, Ohio. 


E. SMITH. 



[1'rom the Slave’s Friend.] 

THE 


TRAVELLING TIN-MAN. 

[The following story is from a work of 
Miss Leslie’s. She told a friend that the 
kidnapped child was actually brought, in 
the manner described, to the house of a 
farmer in the western part of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, in whose neighborhood she boarded. 
The story is here shortened, and a little 
altered .—Editor of Slave’s Friend .] 

Mr. Warner owned a small farm in the 
State of Pennsylvania, not far from Maryi 
land. He and his wife were Quakers.— 
They had one son and two daughters, 
whose names were Israel, Amy, and Or- 
phy. 

One beautiful evening, at the close of 
the month of August, they heard the noise 
of a tin trumpet. Soon they saw the cart 
of a tin-pedlar rattling down the hill at a 
brisk trot. The tin-man came blowing his 
horn to the steps of the porch. After buy- 
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ing some articles, the farmer invited him 
to sit down and take supper with the fami¬ 
ly. He accepted the invitation very quick. 

While the pedlar led his horse into the 
barn-yard to carry him a bucket of water 
from the pump, and to feed him by the light 
of the moon, the girls went to the back of 
the cart, when they were startled at seeing 
something alive, moving behind the round 
opening of the cover. 

In a moment the head of a little black 
child peeped out of the hole. The girls 
were so surprised that they could not utter 
a word. The young negro, afraid of being 
seen, popped down its head among the 
tins. 

“ Amy, did thee see that ?”—asked Or- 
phy, in a low voice. 

“Yes, I did so,” replied Amy; “what 
can the man be doing with that little ne¬ 
gro, and why does he hide it ? Let’s go 
and ask the child.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Orphy, “the tin¬ 
man will be angry.” 

“And who cares if he is? said Amy, “he 
has done something he is ashamed of, and 
we need not be afraid of him.” 

They then went quite close to the back 
of the cart, and Amy said, “Here, little 
one, show thyself and speak, and do not 
be afraid, for nobody’s going to hurt thee.” 

“How did thee come into this cart?” 
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asked Orphy; “ and why does the tin-man 
hide thee ? Tell us all about it, and be 
sure not to speak loud.” 

The black child again peeped out of the 
hole, and looking round, said, “ Are you 
quite sure the naughty man won’t hear 
us ?” 

“Quite sure,” answered Amy, “but is 
thee boy or girl ?” 

“I’m a little gal,” replied the child, “and 
my name’s Dinah, and I’m five year old, 
and my daddy and mammy are free col¬ 
ored people, and they lives a big piece ofi* 
and daddy works out, and mammy sells 
gingerbread and molasses-beer, and we 
have a sign over the door with a bottle 
and cake on it.” 

Amy. But how did this man get hold of 
thee, if thy father and mother are free peo¬ 
ple ? Thee can’t be bound to him, or he 
need not hide thee, 

Dinah. O, I know I an’t bounded to him 
—1 expect he stole me. 

Amy. {Stole thee! What here in the free 
State of Pennsylvania ? 

Dinah. I was out picking huckleberries 
in the woods up the road, and I strayed off 
a big piece from home. Then the tin-man 
corned along, driving his cart, and I run 
close to the road-side to look, as I always 
does when anybody goes by. So he told 
ane to come into his cart, and he would 
4a 
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give me a tin mug to put my huckleberries 
in, and I might choose it myself, and it 
would hold them a heap better than my 
old Indian basket. So I was very glad, and 
he lifted me up into the cart, and I choos- 
ed the very best and biggest tin mug he 
had, and emptied my huckleberries into it. 

And then he told me he’d give me a ride 
in his cart, and then he set me far back 
on a box, and he whipped his beast, and 
druv and druv, and jolted me so that 1 tum¬ 
bled all down among the tins. And then 
he picked me up, and tied me fast with his 
handkercher to one of the back posts of the 
cart to keep me steady, he said. And 
then, for all I was steady, I couldn’t help 
crying, and I wanted him to take me home 
to daddy and mammy. But he only snig¬ 
gered at me, and said he wouldn’t, and bid 
me hush; and then he got mad, and be¬ 
cause I couldn’t hush up just in a minute, 
he whipped me quite smart. 

Orphy. Boor little thing! 

Dinah. And then I got frightened, for he 
put on a wicked look, and said he’d kill me 
dead if I cried any more or made the least 
bit of noise. And so he has been carry* 
ing me along in his cart for two days and 
two nights, and he makes me hide away 
all the time, and he won’t let nobody see 
me. And I hate him, and yesterday, when 
I know’d he didn’t see me, I spit on the 
crown of his hat. 
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Amy. Hush!—thee must never say thee 
hates any body. 

Dinah. At night I sleeps upon the bag 
of feathers; and when he stops any where 
to eat, he comes to the back of the cart 
and pokes in victuals, (he has just now 
brung me some,) and he tells me he wants 
me to be fat and good-looking. And I’m 
almost all the time very sorry, only some¬ 
times I’m not, and then I should like to 
play with the tins, only he won’t let me. 
I don’t care to cry out loud, for fear the 
naughty man would whip me; but I always 
cry when we’re going through woods, and 
there’s nobody in eight to hear me. He 
never lets me look out of the back of the 
cart, only when there’s nobody to see me, 
and won’t let me sing even when I want to. 

Amy . Now, Orphy, what’s to be done ?— 
The tin-man has, of course, lddnapped this 
black child to take her into Maryland, 
where he can sell her for a good price; as 
she is a fat, healthy-looking thing, and 
that is a slave State. Does thee think we 
ought to let him take her off? 

Orphy. No, indeed! Yonder’sIsrael com- 
ing to turn the cows into the clover-field. 
Little girl, lay quiet, and don’t oiler to show 
thyself. 

Israel now advanced—“Well, girls,” said 
he, “ what’s thee doing at the tin-man’s 
cart? Not meddling among his tins, I 
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“Israel,” said^Aniy, “step softly—we 
have something td show thee.” 

The girls then latpd up the corner of the 
cart cover, and diw)layed the little negro 
girl, crouched upoffc the bag of feathers— 
a part of his goodi which the tin-man had 
not shown. ; \ 

The young man v%s much amazed, and 
his two sisters began poth at once to relate 
to him the story of th| black child. Israel 
looked angry. His systers said to him, “To 
be sure we won’t; lef the man carry this 
child off with him.” | 

“ I judge we wan’t,” answered Israel. 

“ Then,” said Am$, “ let us take her out 
of the cart, and hiddher in the barn or 
somewhere, till he E ha\ gone.” 

“No,” replied Israd), “I can’t say I feel 
free to do that. It world be too much like 
stealing her over agaii. Put her down in 
the cart, and let her alone. I’ll have no 
underhanded work about her. Let’s all go 
back to the house. Bit say nothing.” 

The girls cautioned Binah not to let the 
tin-man know that they had Been her, and 
to keep herself quiet;/and they then went 
with their brother trf the house, feeling 
very uneasy. 

“Israel,” said his pother, as he entered, 
“this friend is makingthe cjbina as good as- 
new, only that we .can’t help seeing the 
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join; and we are going to give all the 
mended things to thee.” 

The tin-man having finished his work 
and been paid for it, said it was high time 
for him to be about starting, and he must 
go and look after his cart. He left the 
house for that purpose; and Israel, look¬ 
ing out at the end window, said “ I see he’s 
not coming round to the house again, but 
he’s going to try the short cut into the back 
road. I’ll go and see that he puts up the 
bars after him.” 

Israel went out, and his sisters followed 
him to see the tk^-man off. 

The man came'to the bars, leading his 
horse with the cart, and found Israel there 
before him. 

“ Are you going to let down the bars for 
me?” said the tin-man. 

“ No,” replied Israel, “ I’m not going to 
be so polite; but I intend to see that thee 
carries off nothing more than belongs to 
thee.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the 
tin-man, changing color. 

“ I expect I can show thee,” said Israel. 
Then stepping up to the back of the cart 
and putting in his hands, he pulled out the 
black child and held her up before him, 
saying, “Now if thee offers to touch this 
girl, 1 think we shall be apt to differ.” 

The tin-man then advanced towards 
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Israel, and with an angry look raised his 
whip; but the fearless young Quaker (hav¬ 
ing handed the little girl to his sisters, who 
held her between them) broke a stick from 
a tree that grew near, and stood with a 
look of calm resolution. 

The man went close up to him with his 
whip; but before he had time to strike, Is¬ 
rael seized him by the collar, and swinging 
him round to some distance, flung him to 
the ground with s.uch force as to stun him, 
saying, “ Mind, I don’t call myself a fight¬ 
ing character ; but if thee offers to get up, 
I shall feel free to keep thee down.” 

The tin-man began to move, and the 
girls ran to the house for their father, lead¬ 
ing the little black girl, whose screams 
were loud enough. 

In an instant the stout old farmer was 
at the side of his son, and notwithstanding 
the struggles of the tin-man, they drew 
him by main force to the stable, into 
which they fastened him for the night. 

Early next morning, Israel and his fath¬ 
er went for a warrant an^a constable, 
and were followed home by half the town¬ 
ship. The county court was then in ses¬ 
sion ; the tin-man was tried, and convicted 
of having kidnapped a free black child, 
with the design of selling her as a slave in 
one of the southern States; and he was 
punished by fine and imprisonment. 
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To conclude—an advertisement having 
been inserted in several of the papers, to 
tell where Dinah, the little black girl, was 
to be found, and the tin-man’s trial having 
also been noticed in the public prints, in 
about a fortnight her father and mother 
(two very decent free people of color) ar¬ 
rived to claim her; having walked all the 
way from their cottage in the next coun¬ 
ty . The meeting was most j oyful to them 
and to her. They told at full length every 
particular of their anxious search after 
their child, which was ended by a gentle¬ 
man bringing a newspaper to their house, 
containing the welcome news that she was 
safe at Micajah Warner’s. 

Amy and Orphy were desirous of keep¬ 
ing little Dinah in the family; and as the 
child’s parents seemed very willing, the 
girls urged their mother to keep her instead 
of Cloe. But Israel declared that he chose 
to have Dinah himself, if her parents would 
bind her to him till she was eighteen. 

Israel was soon married, and lived in the 
house near the saw-mill. He prospered; 
and in a few years was able to buy a farm 
of his own, and to build a house on it.— 
Dinah turned out very well, and the War¬ 
ner family still talk of the night when she 
was found in the cart of the travelling tin¬ 
man. 



(From the Western Christian Advocate.) 

AN 


AFFECTING STORY. 


Jack is a Methodist local preacher. In 
one of his sermons he told this story.— 
« When I was a lad there were no religious 
people near where I lived. But I had a 
young master about my age, who was go¬ 
ing to school; and he was very fond of me. 
At night he would come into the kitchen 
to teach me the lesson he had learned him¬ 
self during the day at school. In this way 
I learned to read. 

“ When I was well nigh grown up,” said 
Jack, “ we took the New Testament, and 
agreed to read it verse by verse. When 
one would make a mistake, the other was 
to correct him, so that we could learn to 
read well. 

“ In a short time, we both felt that we 
were sinners before God, and we both a- 
greed to seek the salvation of our souls.— 
The Lord heard our prayer, and gave us 
both a hope in Christ. Then I began to 
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hold meetings for prayer and exhortation 
among the colored people. 

“ My old master soon found out what 
was going on. He w^as very angry, espe¬ 
cially because his son had become pious. 
He forbid my holding any more meetings, 
saying, that if I did, he would whip me se¬ 
verely for it. 

“ From that time, I continued to preach 
or exhort on sabbaths, and sabbath nights; 
and on Monday morning my old master 
would tie me up, and cut my back to pieces 
with the cowhide, so that it never had time 
to get well. I was obliged to do my work 
in a great deal of pain from day to day. 

“ Thus I lived nearly a year and a half. 
One Monday morning my master, as usual, 
made my fellow-slave tie me to a shade 
tree in the yard, after stripping my back 
naked to receive the cowhide. It w r as a 
beautiful morning in the summer time, and 
the sun shone very bright. Every thing 
around looked very pleasant. He came 
up to me with cool deliberation, took his 
stand, and looked at me closely, but the 
cowhide hung still at his side. Ilis con¬ 
science was at work, and it was a great 
moment in his life. 

“Well, Jack,” said he, “your back is 
covered all over with scars and sores, and 
I see no place to begin to whip. You ob¬ 
stinate wretch, how long do you intend to 
go on in this way ?” 
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“ Why, master, just as long as the Lord 
will let me live,” was my reply, 

“ Well; what is your design in it?” 

“ Why, master, in the morning of the 
resurrection, when my poor body shall rise 
from the grave, I intend to show these 
scars to my heavenly Father, as so many 
witnesses of my faithfulness in his cause 
here upon earth. 

“He ordered them to untie me, and sent 
me to hoe corn in the field. Late in the 
evening he came along, pulling a weed 
here, and a weed there, till he got to me, 
and then told me to sit down. 

“Jack,” said he, “ I want you to tell me 
the truth. You know that for a long time 
your back has been sore from the cowhide; 
you have had to work very hard, and are 
a poor slave. Now, tell me, are you hap¬ 
py or not, under such troubles as these ?” 

“ Yes, master, I believe I am as happy 
a man as there is on earth. 

“Well, Jack,” said he, “I am not hap¬ 
py. Religion, you say, teaches you to 
pray for those that injure you. Now, will 
you pray for your old master, Jack?” 

“ Yes, with all my heart,” said I. 

We kneeled down, and I prayed for him. 
He came again and again to me. I pray¬ 
ed for him in the field till he found peace 
in the blood of the Lamb. After this we 
lived together like brothers, in the same 
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church. On his deathbedhe gave me my 
liberty, and told me to go on preaching as 
long as I lived, and meet him in heaven. 

“I have seen,” said Jack, “many Chris¬ 
tians whom I loved, but I have never seen 
any I loved so well as my old master. I 
hope I shall meet him in heaven.” 


TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD FOR A PREACHER. 

The following paragraph, headed “Twenty 
Dollars Reward,” appeared in a recent number 
ofthe New Orleans Picayune. 

“Run away from the plantation of the under¬ 
signed, a negro named Shedrick, a preacher, live 
feet, nine inches high, about forty years old, but 
looking not over twenty three, stamped, M. E. 
on-the breast, and having both small toes cut 
off. He is of a very dark complexion, with eyes 
small but bright, and a look quite insolent. He 
dresses good, and 1 was arrested as a runaway at 
Donaldsonville some three years ago. The 
above reward will be paid for his arrest, by ad¬ 
dressing Messrs. Armant, Brothers, St. James 
Parish, or A. Miltenbager & Co., 30 Carondelet 
street. 




From the Slave’s Friend . 


THE CART-WHIP. 



You have heard of the driver’s whip— 
how cruelly they lash the poor slaves—how 
many stripes they receive. Each of the 
drivers has in his hand, or coiled around 
his neck, or slung like a sash oyer his 
shoulder, from which, by extending the 
handle, it can be disengaged in a moment, 
a long, thick, and strongly plaited whip, 
called a cart-whip ; the report of which is 
as loud, and the lash as severe, as those of 
the whips in common use with our wagon¬ 
ers. The driver can strike the poor slaves 
with his whip just where he pleases. 

The drivers tan, when they choose, pro¬ 
duce a loud report with their whip, without 
striking so hard as one would suppose from 
the noise made; and, on the other hand, 
when told to cut , as the phrase is, they can 
easily make a gash at every stroke of the 
lash, so as to make even a few stripes a 
most dreadful punishment. 
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The slaves are most always awaked from 
sleep by the cracking of the driver’s whip, 
about half an hour before daylight. 

Now did you ever think that our fellow- 
men in bondage are treated worse than 
men in free states treat their cattle ? Some 
of the slaves are seldom or never whipped, 
it is true ; and so some favorite horses, and 
other animals, are seldom or never whip¬ 
ped. But these cases are exceptions to the 
general rule. 1 say then that the poor 
slaves are, in general, treated more cruel¬ 
ly than cattle are treated. And this is 
proof that what I say is true. Men do not 
tie up cattle and give them so many lash¬ 
es at a time, as they do the slaves. They 
strike them, it is true, when in a passion, 
or when the cattle do not go so fast as they 
wish them to. And they strike the poor 
slaves in the same way. But, besides be¬ 
ing Hogged now and then, cattle are not 
whipped 20, 40, 100, or 500 lashes at a 
time. But men and women are. Then 
think how much less the cattle suffer, when 
whipped, than men, women, and children 
do. Dumb beasts have thick hides, cov¬ 
ered with hair, to defend them, and the 
lashes do not give them so much pain as 
they do human beings. But think how 
tender our bodies are—how thin our skin 
is—how quick we feel the pain of a blow. 
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Did you ever see cruel men whip hors¬ 
es until the blood ran down their backs ? 
Did you ever see them put salt on the 
stripes to give more pain to the poor suf¬ 
ferer? Did you ever see drivers whip their 
horses until they fell down with faintness? 
No; but the slave-drivers whip men, wo¬ 
men, and children so. Are they not then 
treated w r orse than cattle ? 

Some of the slaves are Christians, the 
brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ, and 
the sons and daughters of God Almighty. 
Did you ever think of that ? What do you 
suppose God thinks to have his children 
beaten so dreadfully ? Is he not angry ? 
Will he not punish terribly those who treat 
Ids sons and his daughters so cruelly ? 


CHARLES BALL’S MOTHER. 

Charles Ball, who was born in Mary¬ 
land, and sold to go to South Carolina, 
says : “ At the time I tvas sold I was quite 

naked, having never h^d any clothes in my 
life. My new masted had brought with 
him a child’s frock or wrapper, belonging 
to one of his own children; and after ho 
had purchased me, he drissed me in that 
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garment, took me before him on his horse, 
and started home. My/pobr mother, when 
she sa\k me leaving her fibr the last time, 
ran aftejr me, took me&ownfromrthe horse, 
clasped me in her aphis, afid wept bitterly. 

“My master seemed to pity her, and 
tried to soothe her distress by telling her 
that he would be ft good master to me, and 
that I should not want a/iything' She then, 
still holding me in her arms, walked along 
the road beside th4 horse, as he, moved 
slowly, and earneetlWbesought my master 
to buy he]- and the rest of her children, and 
not permit thetn to be carried'away by the 
negro buyers. While thus begging him to 
saVe her and her dear children, the slave- 
cmver who had first bought her j came run¬ 
ning after her with a rawhide in his hand. 
When he overtook us, he told her he was 
her master now, and ordered her to give 
that little negro to its owner, and come 
back with him. 

“My mother then turned to him and 
cried, “Oh, master, do not take me from 
my child!” "Without making any reply, 
he gave her two or three heavy blows on 
the shoulders with the rawhide, snatched 
me from her arms, handed me to my mas¬ 
ter, and seizing her by one arm, dragged 
her back to the place of sale. My master 
then made his horse go quick. The cries 
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of my poor parent then became more and 
more faint, and at length they died away 
in the distance, and I never again heard the 
voice of my poor mother. 

Young as I was, the horrors of that day 
sank deeply into my heart, and even at 
this time, though it is fifty years since, the 
terrors of the scene return upon my mem¬ 
ory. Frightened at the sight of the cruel 
blows upon my poor mother, I forgot my 
own sorrow’s at parting from her, and clung 
to my new master as an angel compared 
with the cruel man into whose hands she 
had fallen. 

She had been a kind and good mother to 
me', had warmed me in her bosom in the 
cold nights of wdnter; had often divided 
the small quantity of food given her by 
her misstress, between my brothers and 
sisters and me, and gone supperless to bed 
herself. Whatever victuals she could ob¬ 
tain beyond the coarse food allowed to 
slaves, she carefully divided among her 
children, and treated us wdth all the tender¬ 
ness in her power. I have no doubt that 
she was chained and driven to Carolina, 
and spent the rest of her life in the rice 
swamps, or indigo fields of the South. 



From the Xew York Daily Times. 

THE KIDNAPPING CASE. 

Narrative of the Seizure and Recovery of 
Solomon Northrop—Interesting Disclos¬ 
ures. 

We have obtained from Washington the 
subjoined statement of the circumstances 
attending the seizure and recovery of the 
negro man Solomon Northrop, whose case 
had excited so high a degree of interest.— 
The material facts in the history of the 
transaction have already been given, but 
this narrative will be found a more com¬ 
plete and authentic record than has yet ap¬ 
peared : 

Solomon Northrop, the subject of the fol¬ 
lowing narrative, is a free colored citizen of 
the United States; was born in Essex coun¬ 
ty, New York, about the year 1808; be¬ 
came early a resident of Washington coun¬ 
ty, and married there in 1829. His father 
and mother resided in the county of Wash¬ 
ington about fifty years, till their decease, 
and were both free. With his wife and 
children he resided at Saratoga Springs in 
the winter of 1841, and while there was em- 
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ployed by two gentlemen to drive a tearm 
South, at the rate of a dollar a day. In ful¬ 
filment of his employment, he proceeded to 
New York, and having taken out free pa¬ 
pers, to show that he was a citizen, he went 
on to Washington city, where he arrived 
the second day of April, the sapie year, and 
put up at Gadsby’s hotel. Soon after he 
arrived, he felt unwell, and went to bed. 

While suffering with severe pain, some 
persons came in, and seeing the condition 
he was in, proposed to give him some medi¬ 
cine, and did so. That is the last thing of 
which he had any recollection until he found 
himself chained to the floor of Williams’ 
slave pen, in that city, and handcuffed. In 
the course of a few hours, James H. Burch, 
aslave dealer, came in, and the colored man 
asked him to take the irons off from him, 
and wanted to know why they were put on. 
Burch told him it was none of his business. 
The colored man said: he was free, and told 
where he was born. Burch called in a man 
by the name of Ebenezer Iiodbury,and they 
two stripped the man, and laid him across 
a bench, Rodbury holding him down by the 
wrists. Burch whipped him with a paddle 
until he broke that, and then with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails, giving him a hundred lashes, and 
he swore he would kill him if he ever stated 
to any one that he was a free man. From 
that time forward the man says he did not 
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e unmunicate the fact from fear, either that 
lie was a free man, or what his name was, 
until the last summer. He was kept in the 
slave pen about ten days, when he, with 
others, was taken out of the pen in the night 
by Burch, handcuffed and shackled, and ta¬ 
ken down the river by a steamboat, and 
t ten to Richmond, where he, with forty- 
eight others, -was put on board the brig Or¬ 
leans. There Burch left them. The brig 
sailed for New Orleans, and on arriving 
there, before she was fastened to the wharf, 
Theophilus Freeman, another slave dealer, 
belonging in the city of New Orleans, and 
who in 1838 had been a partner with Burcli 
in the slave trade, came to the wharf and re- 
c ived the slaves as they were landed, un¬ 
der his direction. This man was immedi¬ 
ately taken by Freeman and shut up in his 
pen in that city. He was taken sick with 
the small pox immediately after getting 
there, and was sent to a .hospital, where he 
lay two or three weeks. When he had suf¬ 
ficiently recovered to leave the hospital, 
Freeman declined to sell him to any person 
in that vicinity, and sold him to a Mr. Ford, 
who resided in Rapides parish, in Louisi¬ 
ana, where he was taken and lived a little 
more than a year, and worked as a carpen¬ 
ter, working with Ford at the business. 

Ford became involved, and had to sell 
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him. A Mr. Tibaut became the purchaser. 
He, in a short time, sold him to Edwin 
Eppes, in Bayou Bosuf, about one hundred 
and thirty miles from the mouth of Red riv¬ 
er, where Eppes has retained him on a cot¬ 
ton plantation since the year 1843. 

His place of residence remained unknown 
until the month of September last, when the 
following letter was received by his friends: 

Bayou, Boeuf, August, 1852. 

Gentlemen: —It having been a long time 
since I have seen or heard from you, and not 
knowing that you are living, it is with un¬ 
certainty that I write to you; but the neces¬ 
sity of the case must be my excuse. Hav¬ 
ing been born free just across the river from 
you, I am certain you must know me; and 
I am here now a slave. I wish you to ob¬ 
tain free papers for me, and forward them 
to me at Marksville, Louisiana, parish of 
Avoyelles, and oblige yours, 

Solomon JXorthrop. 

Mr. Wm. Peny, or Mr. Lp\yis Parkes. 

Immediately after the receipt of the a- 
bove letter, Mr. Heniy B. Northrop ap¬ 
plied to Governor Hunt, of New York, for 
such authority as was necessary for him to 
proceed to Louisiana, as an agent to pro¬ 
cure the liberation of Solomon. Proof of 
his freedom was furnished to Gov. Hunt by 
affidavits of several gentlemen, General 
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Clarke, among others. He left Sandy Hill 
in New York, on the 14th of December last, 
and came to the city of Washington, and. 
stated the facts of the case to Hon. Pierr^ 
Soule, of Louisiana; Hon. Mr. Conrad, Sec¬ 
retary of War from New Orleans; and 
Judge Nelson, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and other gentlerpen. They I 
furnished Mr. N. with strong letters to gen- • 
tlemen residing in Louisiana*, urging their | 
assistance in accomplishing the object of ’ 
restoring the man to freedom. 

From Washington/Mr. N. went to the 1 
mouth of the Red Riyer, and thence up that 
river to Marksville, where he employed 
John P. Waddill, an eminent lawyer, and 
consulted with hijjn as to the best means of 
rinding the maijt. He soon ascertained 
there was no such man at Marksville, nor 
in that vicinity: Bayou Boeuf, the place 
where the letter Svas dated, was twenty 
three miles distant a^its nearest point, and 
is seventy miles in lengths At last he was 
found, and legal proceedings'eairimenced. 

A process was placed in the hands of a 
sheriff, directing him to proceed to Bayou 
Boeuf, and take the colored man into his 
possession, and wait the order of the court 
in regard to his right to freedom. The next 
day the owner, with his counsel, came to 
Marksville, called up on Mr. N., who exhib- 
2u 
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ited to them the commission which he had 
received from the Governor of New York, 
and the evidence in his possession relating 
to the man being a free citizen of New 
York. 

Eppes’s counsel, after examining it, sta¬ 
ted to his client that the evidence was am¬ 
ple and satisfactory; that it was perfectly 
useless to litigate the question further, and 
advised him by all means to deliver the 
colored man up, in order that he might be 
carried back to the State of New York, in 
pursuance of the Governor’s requisition.— 
An article was drawn up between the claim¬ 
ant and Mr. NorLhrup, the counsel for the 
colored man, and recorded in accordance 
with the laws of the place, showing that 
the colored man was free. Having settled 
everything satisfactorily, the agent and 
rescued man. started for New Orleans on 
the 4th of January, and on arriving there, 
traced the titles of the colored man from 
Tibaut to Eppes, from Lord to Tibaut, and 
from Freeman to Ford—all the titles being 
recorded in the proper books kept for that 
purpose. 

Having traced the titles back as far as 
possible in New Orleans, the party then 

S roceeded to the city of Washington, where 
urch lived; and on making inquiry, found 
who was the keeper of the slave pen in 
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Ithat city in 1841; and also ascertained from 
the keeper, upon the colored man (Solo¬ 
mon N.) being pointed out to him, that he 
was placed in that pen in the spring of 
1841, and there kept for a short period by 
Burch. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this in¬ 
formation, complaint was made before the 
police of Washington against Burch, for 
kidnapping and selling into slavery this 
free colored man. The warrant for his ar¬ 
rest was issued on the 17th ult., by Justice 
Goddard, and returned before Justice Mor- 
sell. Burch was arrested, and held to bail 
in the sum of $3,000—Shekels, a slave- 
trader of seventeen years’ standing, going 
"his bail. 

[Here follows Burch’s trial* which for 
want of room we are compelled to omit.— 
He was discharged by the Court, although 
there was positive evidence that the man 
had been in Burch’s possession, and that 
he had "been in slavery for a period of 
more than eleven years. This sad history 
•concludes as follows:—] 

The condition of this colored man dur¬ 
ing the nine years that he was in the hands 
•of Eppes, was of a character nearly ap¬ 
proaching that described by Mrs. Stowe as 
the condition of “Uncle Tom” while in 
d3 
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that region. During that whole period 
his hut contained neither a floor, nor a 
chair, nor a bed, nor a matrass, nor any¬ 
thing for him to lie upon except a board 
about twelve inches wide, with a block of 
wood for his pillow, and with a single 
blanket to cover him, while the walls of his 
hut did not by any means protect him from 
the inclemency of the weather? He was 
sometimes compelled to perform acts re¬ 
volting to humanity, and outrageous in the 
highest degree. On one occasion, a col¬ 
ored girl belonging to Eppes, about 17 
years of age, went one Sunday without the 
permission of her master, to the nearest 
plantation, about half a mile distant, to 
visit another colored girl of her acquain¬ 
tance. She returned in the course of two 
or three hours, and for that offence she was 
called up for punishment, which Solomon 
was required to inflict. Eppes compelled 
him to drive four stakes into the ground, 
at such distances that the hands and ankles 
of the girl might be tied to them, as she lay 
with her face upon the ground, and having 
thus fastened her down he compelled him 
while standing by himself, to inflict one 
hundred lashes upon her bare flesh, she 
being stripped naked. Having inflicted 
the one hundred blows, Solomon refused 
to proceed any further. Eppes tried to 
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compel him to go on, but he absolutely set 
him at defiance and refused to murder the 
girl. Eppes then seized the whip and ap¬ 
plied it until he was too weary to continue 
it. Blood flowed from her neck to her 
feet, and in this condition she was com¬ 
pelled the next day to go into the field to 
labor as a field hand. She bears the 
marks still upon her body, although the 
punishment was inflicted four years ago. 

When Solomon was about to leave, under the 
care of Mr. Northrop, this girl came from be¬ 
hind her hut, unseen by her master, and throw- 
in"' her arms around the neck of Solomon, con¬ 
gratulated him on his escape from slavery , and 
his return to his family, at the same time in lan¬ 
guage of despair exclaiming. “But, Oh, God! 
what will become of me?” 

These statements regarding the condition of 
Solomon while with Eppes, and the punishment 
and brutal treatment of the colored girl, are ta¬ 
ken from Solomon himself. It has been stated 
that the nearest plantation was distant from that 
of Eppes a half mile, and of course there could 
be no interference on the part of neighbors in 
any punishment, however cruel, or however well 
disposed to interfere they might be. 

By the laws of Louisiana no man can be pun¬ 
ished there for having sold Solomon into slavery 
wrongfully, because more than two years had 
elapsed since he was sold; and no recovery can 
be had for his services, because he was bought 
without the knowledge that he was a free citizen. 


From, Ball's Narrative, 

THE MOTHER AND BABE. 


As I went out to work in the morning, I 
saw several women, who carried their 
young’children in their arms to the field.— 
These mothers laid their children at the 
side oft|ie fence, or under the shadeof the 
cotton plants, whilst they were at work; and 
when the rest of us wentAo get water, they 
would go and nurse their children. One 
young womandidnot, like the others, leave 
her child at th&end of the row, but had a 
sort of rude knfjbsaek, made of a piece of 
coarse linen clot\in Vfchicfrehe fastenedher 
child, which wasV'Wy 1 young, upon her 
back; and in this w*y'earned it all the day, 
and did her task at Mierhoe with the other 
people. \ 

l pitied this womai; and as we were 
going home at night, Lame near her, and 
spoke to her. I asked »er why she did not 
do as the other women ^lid, and leave her 
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child at the end of the row in the shaded 
“Indeed,” said she, “I cannot leave my 
child in the weeds among the snakes.— 
What would be my feelings if I should 
leave it there, and a scorpion were to.bite 
it? Besides, my child cries so^KkehlJeave 
it alone in the field, that I cannj^bear to 
hear it. Poor thing! 1 wish we were both 
in the grave.” 


A SLAVE’S CABIN. 

As I entered this humble abode, the mis¬ 
tress was not at home. She had not yet 
returned from the field. I found a child, 
about a year old, lying on the mat bed, and 
a little girl, about four years old, setting be- 
side it. 

These children were entirely naked; and 
when we came to the door, the eldest rose 
from its place and ran to its father; and 
clasping him round one of his knees said, 
“Now we shall get good supper.” The 
father laid his hand on the head of his 
naked child, and stood silently looking in 
its face, which was turned up toward his 
own, for a moment, and then turning to 
me, said, “Did you leave any children at 
home!”—[ Charles Ball. 


THE COPFLE-YOKE. 



Ellen. I have nev^Jieard the word coffle 
before you took tbfe ami-slavery newspa¬ 
pers, and I do not know* exactly what it 
means. Will you;tell me, dear father ? 

Mr. Murray. L4vill, my child, Coffle 
means a number of slaves chained, or hand¬ 
cuffed, or yoked together, and driven from 
one place to another. Some persons say, 
a gang, and others'^ay, a coffle. 

Ellen And what does cojffc-yokc \ nean? 

Mr. Murray. It means the yoke to which 
the poor slaves are fastened. Just look at the 
picture ! That is a coffle-yoke. 

Ellen. I do not see how they can fasten 
it upon the slaves. 

% 
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Mr. Murray. You see the iron rod, with \ 
a knob at one end, and a padlock at the 
other. Well, before the lock is fastened to 
the staple they draw' it out of the yoke.— 

The yokes are then put around the necks 
of the slaves, the rod is run through the 
rings, and the lock is fastened to the other 
end. Sometimes they drive four, and some¬ 
times six slaves, in a row. Butcoffles are 
often driven with the slaves hand-cuffed, or 
the left wrist and the right wrist, of two 
slaves fastened together with an iron; and 
thus they are driven in files of two. The 
yokes are at other times put around the 
ancles of the slaves, to prevent them from 
running away, or to punish them. The 
yokes you see are not fastened to the iron 
rod. So that they can be slipped nearer or 
further apart. 

Ellen. Did you ever, papa, see a cofile 
of slaves? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, my dear, I once saw 
the shocking sight. I was seated at the 
front window of a hotel in the city of Wash¬ 
ington, and saw' a large number of slaves, 
chained together by the w'rists, two and two, 
driven by two men on horseback. They 
held whips in their hands, which they were 
snapping very loud, and the poor creatures 
were driven at what they call a dog-trot, that 
is as fast as a dog usually runs. 
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Ellen. In the city of Washington, father! 
where Congress sits! Is it possible ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes—it was even so; and 
I remember that the national flag, with its 
stars and stripes, was waving at the same 
time at the top of the Capitol, where Con¬ 
gress was in session. The sight was enough 
to make any one’s heart ache, and to make 
an American blush. 

Ellen. The stripes in the national flag 
makes me think of the stripes the poor 
slaves suffer. 'Wont the rest of the world 
ridicule us, dear father, for having such a 
.flag? 

Mr. Murray. Yes,child; they do begin 
to ridicule us. They call us hypocrites, 
beeause we boast of our liberty, and yet en¬ 
slave our fellow men. 

EUen. Well, I will not be a hypocrite. 
I will never boast of our liberty while there 
is a slave in this land. If I do, God will be 
angry with me. I am afraid He is angry 
with us now, dear father. Don’t you re¬ 
collect you read that some one said he 
trembled when he remembered that God 
was just, and that hisjustice would not sleep 
forever? 0,1 tremble too, and I fear God’s 
justice is waking up? 


NARRATIVE AND TESTIMONY 

OF EEV. HOBACE MOULTON. 


S3T The following Narrative is taken from 
“Slavery as it is,” published in 1839. We feel 
sad in presenting such pictures to our young 
readers. They have not been used to such cru¬ 
elties : and their young hearts must be burthen- 
ed with sorrow to learn that any of the human 
race are thus treated. But they cannot feel for 
the slave as they ought to feel, without knowing 
his true situation. We were born and raised at 
the South, and saw enough of slavery to call our 
powers into action against it; and know that all 
right-minded persons want to make them Anti- 
Slavery is correct information. Our hope is 
with the rising generation, and our young read¬ 
ers must know the facts before they can know 
how to feel for the poor slaves. 

These poor creatures are redeemed by blood 
Divine, and are as precious in the eyes of God 
as any of us, and His judgments cannot always 
sleep. We would gladly present less gloomy 
pictures ; but others who prepare reading mat- 
8 
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ter for you, will not let you know what these 
poor friendless men, women and children suffer, 
and you must know it to feel and aet for them ; 
and on your action we base our hope of their de¬ 
liverance, and our nation's escape from the just 
judgment of Heaven. Publisher. 

Mr. Moulton is an esteemed minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in Marl¬ 
borough, Mass. He spent five years in 
Georgia, between 1817 and 1824. The 
following communication has been recent¬ 
ly received from him. 

MaRLBOROUGH, Mass, Feb. 18,1839. 
Dear Brother— 

Yours of Feb. 2d, requesting me to write 
out a few facts on the subject of si aver}', as 
it exists at the south, has come to hand.— 
1 hasten to comply with your request.— 
Were it not, however, for the claims of 
those “who are drawn unto death” and the 
responsibilty resting upon me, in conse¬ 
quence of this request, 1 should forever 
hold my peace. For I well know that 
1 shall bring upon myself a flood of per¬ 
secutions, for atempting to speak out for 
the dumb. But I am willing to be set at 
nought by men, if 1 can be the means of 
promoting the welfare of the oppressed of 
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our land. I shall not relate many par¬ 
ticular cases of cruelty, though 1 might 
a great number, but shall give some gen¬ 
eral information as to their mode of treat¬ 
ment, theirfood, clothing, dwellings, depri¬ 
vations, <kc. 

Let me say, in the first place, that I 
spent nearly five years in Savannah, Geor¬ 
gia and in its vicinit}', between the years 
1817 and 1824. My object in going to 
the south, was to engage in making and 
burning brick; but not immediately suc¬ 
ceeding, I engaged in no business of much 
profit until late in the winter, when I 
took charge of a set of hands and went 
to work. During my leisure, however, I 
was an observer, at the auctions, upon 
the plantations, and in almost every de¬ 
partment of business. The next year, 
during the cold months, 1 had several two 
horse teams under my care 1 with which 
we used to haul brick, boards, and other 
articles from the wharf into the city and, 
cotton, rice, corn and wood from the 
country. This gave me an extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with merchants, mechanics, 
and planters. I had slaves under my 
control some portions of every year when 
at the south. All the brick-yards, except 
one, on which I was engaged, were con¬ 
nected either with a corn field, potatoe 
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patch, rice field, cotton field, tan works, or 
with a wood lot. My business, usually, 
was to take charge of the brick-making de¬ 
partment. At those jobs 1 have sometimes 
taken in charge both the field and brick 
yard hands. I have been on the planta¬ 
tions in South Carolina, but have never 
been an overseer of slaves in that state, as 
has been said in the public papers. 

I think the above facts and explanations 
are necessary to be connected with the ac¬ 
count 1 may give of slavery, that the reader 
may have some knowledge of my acquain¬ 
tance with practical slavery: for many 
mechanics and merchants who go to the 
South, and stay there for years, know but 
little of the dark side of slavery. My ac¬ 
count of slavery will apply to field hands , 
who compose much the largest portion of 
the black population, probably nine-tenths, 
and not to those who are kept for kitchen 
maids, nurses,waiters,&c., aboutthe house 
of the planter and public hotels, where per¬ 
sons from the north obtain most of their 
knowledge of the evils of slavery. I will 
now proceed to take up specific points. 

THE LABOR OF THE SLAVES. 

Males and females work together prom¬ 
iscuously on all the plantations. On many 
plantations tasks are given them. The best 
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working hands can have some leisure time 
but the feeble and unskilful ones, together 
with slender females, have indeed a hard 
time of it, and very often answer for non 
performance of tasks at the tvhipping-jx>sts. 
None who worked with me had tasks at 
any time. The rule was to work them 
from sun to sun. But when I was burning 
brick, they were obliged to take turns, and 
sit up all night about every other night, and 
work all day, On one plantation, where 
I spent a few weeks, the slaves were call¬ 
ed up to work long before daylight, when 
business pressed, and worked until late at 
night; and sometimes .some of them all night 
A large portion of the slaves are owned by 
masters who keep them on purpose to hire 
out—and they usually let them to those 
who will give the highest wages for them 
irrespective of their mode ef treatment; and 
those who hire them, will of course try to 
get the greatest possible amount of work 
performed, with the least possible expense. 
Women are seen bringing their infants into 
the field to their work, and leading others 
who are not old enough to stay at the cab¬ 
ins with safety. When they get there they 
must set them down in the dirt, and go to 
work. Sometimes they are left to cry un¬ 
til they fall asleep. Others are left at home 
shut up in their huts. Now, is it not bar- 
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barous, that the mother, with her child or 
children around her, half starved, must be 
whipped at night if she does not perform 
her task? But so it is. Some who have 
very young ones, fix a little sack, and place 
the infants on their backs, and work. One 
reason, I presume is, they will not cry so 
much when they can hear their mother’s 
voice. Another is, the mothers fear that 
the poisonous vipers and snakes will bite 
them. Truly, 1 never knew any place 
where the land is so infested with all kinds 
of the most venomous snakes, as in the 
low lands round about Savannah. The 
moccasin snakes, so called, and water 
rattle-snakes—the bites of both of which 
are as poisonous as our upland rattlesnakes 
at the north, are found in myriads about 
the stagnant waters and swamps of the 
South. The females, in order to secure 
their infants from these poisonous snakes, 
do, as Ihave said, often work with their in¬ 
fants on their backs. Females are some¬ 
times called to take the hardest part of the 
work. On some brick yards where 1 have 
been, the women have been selected as the 
moulders of brick, instead of the men. 

II. THE FOOD OF TIIE SLAVES. 

It was a general custom, wherever I have 
been, for the masters to give each of his 
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slaves, male and female, onepeck of corn per 
week for their food. This at fifty cents per 
bushel, which was all that it was worth 
wdien 1 was there, would amount to twelve 
and a half cents per week for board per 
head. 

It cost me upon an average, when at the 
south, one dollar per day for board. The 
price of fourteen bushels of corn per week. 
This would make my board equal in a- 
mount to the board of forty-six slaves !— 
This is all that good or bad masters allow 
their slaves round about Savannah on the 
plantations. One peck of gourd-seed 
corn is to be measured out to each slave 
once every week. One man with whom 
I labored, how ever, being desirous to get 
all the wmrk out of his hands he could, be¬ 
fore 1 left, (about fifty in number) bought 
for them every week, or twice a week, a 
beef’s head from market. With this, they 
make a soup in a large iron kettle, around 
which the hands came at meal-time, and 
dipping out the soup, would mix it with their 
hommony, and eat it as though it were a 
feast. This man permitted his slaves to 
eat twice a day while 1 was doing a job for 
him. He promised me a beaver hat and 
as good a suit of clothes as could be bought 
in the city, if I would accomplish so much 
for him before I returned to the north; giv- 
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ing me the entire control over his slaves- 
Thus you may see the temptations over¬ 
seers sometimes have, to get all the work 
they can out ofthe poor slaves. The above 
is an exception to the general rule of feed¬ 
ing. For in all other places where I worked 
and visited; the slaves had nothing from their 
masters but the com, or its equivalent in po¬ 
tatoes or rice, and to this, they were not 
permitted to come but once a day . The 
custom was to blow the horn early in the 
morning, as a signal for the hands to rise 
and go to work, when commenced, they 
continued work until about eleven o’clock 
A. M., when, at the signal, all hands left 
off, and went into their huts, made their 
tires, made their corn-meal into hommony 
or cake, ate it, and went to work again at 
the signal of the horn, and worked until 
night, or until their tasks were done. Some 
cooked their breakfasts in the field while 
at work. Each slave must grind his own 
corn in a hand-mill after he has done work 
at night. There is generally one hand mill 
on every plantation for the use of the 
slaves. 

Some of the planters have no corn, others 
often get out. The substitute for it is the 
equivalent of one peck of corn either in rice 
or Bweet potatoes; neither of which is as 
good for the slaves as corn. They com- 
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plain more of being faint, when fed on rice 
or potatoes, than when fed on corn. I was 
with one man a few weeks who gave me 
his hands to do a job of work, and to save 
time one cooked for all the rest. The fol¬ 
lowing course was taken;—Two crotched 
sticks were driven down at one of the yards 
and a small pole being laid on the crotch¬ 
es, they swung a large iron kettle on the 
middle of the pole; then made up afire un¬ 
der the kettle and boiled the liommony; 
when ready, the hands were called around 
this kettle, with their wooden plates and 
spoons. They dipped out and ate standing 
around the kettle, or sitting upon the 
ground, as best suited their convenience.— 
When they had potatoes they took them 
out with their hands, and ate them. As 
soon as it was thought they had had suf¬ 
ficient time to swallow 7 their food they were 
called to their work again. This was the 
only meal they ate through the day. Now think 
of the little, almost naked and half-starved 
children nibbling upon a piece of cold In¬ 
dian cake, or a potato! Think of the poor 
female, just ready to be confined, without 
any thing that can be called convenientor 
comfortable! Think of the old toil-worn 
father and mother, without any thing to eat 
but the coarsest of food, and not half enough 
of that! then think of horn. When sick, their 
2 * 
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physicians are their masters and overseers 
fn most cases, whose skill consists in bleed¬ 
ing and in administering large potions ol' 
Epsom salts, when the whip and cursing will 
not start them from their cabins. 

m. HOUSES. 

The huts of the slaves are mostly of the 
poorest kind. They are not as good as 
those temporary shanties which are thrown 
up beside railroads. They are erected with 
posts and crotches, with but little or no 
frame-work about them. They have no 
stoves or chimneys; some of them have 
something like a fireplace at one end, and 
a boafrd or two off at that side, or on the 
roof, to let off the smoke. Others have 
nothing like afire place in them; in these 
the fire is sometimes made in the middle of 
the hut. These buildings have but one 
apartment in them; the places where they 
pass in and out, serve both for doors and 
windows; the sides and roofs are covered 
with coarse, and in many instances with 
refuse boards. In warm weather,especial¬ 
ly in the spring,the slaves keep up asmoke 
or fire and smoke, all night, to drive away 
the gnats and musketoes, which are very 
troublesome in all the low country of the 
south; so much so that the whites sleep un¬ 
der frames with nets over them, knit so fine 
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that the musketoes cannot fly through 
them 

Some of the slaves have rugs to cover 
them in the coldest weather, but I should 
think more have not. During driving storms 
they frequently have to run from one hut 
to another for shelter. In the coldest weath¬ 
er, where they can get wood or stumps, they 
keep up fire all night in their huts, and lay 
around them, with their feet towards the 
blaze. Men, women and children all lie 
down together, in most instances. There 
may be exceptions to the above statements 
in regal'd to then’ houses, but so far as my 
observations have extended 1 have given 
a fair description, and I have been on a 
large number of plantations in Georgia & 
South Carolina up and down the Savannah 
river. Their huts are generally built com¬ 
pactly on the plantations, forming villages 
of huts, their size proportioned to the num¬ 
ber of slaves on them. In these miserable 
huts the poor blacks are herded at night 
like swine, without any convcniencccs of bed¬ 
stead#, tables or chairs. O misery to the full! 
to see the aged sire beating off the swarms 
of gnats and musketoes in the warm weath¬ 
er, and shivering in the straw, or bending 
over a few coals in the winter, clothed in 
rags. I should think males and females 
both lie down at night with their working 
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clothes on them. God alone knows how 
much the poor slaves suffer for want of con¬ 
venient houses to secure them from the pier 
cing winds and howling storms of winter, 
especially the aged, sick and dying. Al¬ 
though it is much warmer there than here 
yet 1 suffered for a number of weeks in the 
winter, almost as much in Georgia as 1 do 
in Massachusetts. 

IV. CLOTHING 

The masters [in Georgia] make a prac¬ 
tice of getting two suits of clothes for each 
slave per year, a thick suit for winter, and a 
thin one for summer. They provide also 
one paii* of northern made sale shoes for 
each slave in winter. These shoes usually 
begin to rip in a few weeks. The negroes’ 
mode of mending them is, to wire them to¬ 
gether, in many instances. Do our north¬ 
ern shoemakers know that they are aug¬ 
menting the sufferings of the poor slaves 
with their almost good for nothing sale shoes 
inasmuch as it is done unto one of those 
poor sufferers it is done unto our Saviour. 
The above practice of clothing the slaves, 
is customary to some extent. How many 
however, fail of this* God only knows.— 
The children and old slaves are, I should 
think, exceptions to the above rule. The 
males and females have their suits from 
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the same cloth for their winter dresses.— 
These winter garments appear to be made 
of a mixture of cotton and wool very coarse 
and sleazy. The whole for the men con¬ 
sists of a pair of pantaloons and a short 
sailor jacket without, shirt, vest,hat, stockings, 
or any kind of loose garments! These, if worn 
steadily when at work, would not probably 
last more than one or two months; there¬ 
fore, for the sake of saving them, many of 
them work, especially in the summer, with 
no clothing on them except a cloth tied 
round their waist, and almost all with noth¬ 
ing more on them than pantaloons, and 
these frequently so torn that they do not 
serve the purpose of common decency.—- 
The women have for clothing a short pet¬ 
ticoat, and a short loose gown, something 
like the male’s sailor jacket, without any un¬ 
der garment., stockings , bonnets, hoods, caps or 
any kind of over-clothes . When at work in 
warm weather, they usually strip off the 
loose gown, and have nothing on but a 
short petticoat with some kind of covering 
over their breasts. Many children may 
be seen in the summer months as naked as 
they came into the world^1 think, as a whole, 
they suffer more for tlm want of comforta¬ 
ble bed-clothes, than they do for wearing 
apparel. It is true, that some by beg¬ 
ging or buying, have more clothes than 
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above described, but the masters provide 
them with no more. They are miserable ob¬ 
jects of pity. It may be said of many of 
.them, “1 was naked and ye clothed me 
not.”' It is enough to melt the hardest 
heart "to see the ragged mothers nursing 
their almost naked children, with but a 
morsel of the coarsest food to eat. The 
Southern horses and dogs have enough to 
eat and good care taken of them, but 
Southern negroes, who can describe their 
misery? 

V. PUNISHMENTS. 

The ordinary mode of punishing the 
slaves is both cruel and barbarous. The 
masters seldom, if ever, try to govern their 
slaves by moral influence, but by whip¬ 
ping, kicking, beating, starving, branding, 
cat-hauling , loading with irons, imprison¬ 
ing or by some other cruel mode of tor¬ 
turing. They often boast of having in¬ 
vented some new mode of torture, by 
which they have “tamed the rascals” What 
is called a moderate flogging at the south 
is horribly cruel. Should we whip our 
horses for any offence as they whip their 
slaves for small ofrences, we should expose 
ourselves to the penalty of the law. The 
masters whip for the smallest offences, 
such as not performing their tasks, being 
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caught by the guard or patrol by night 
or for taking any thing from the master’s 
yard without leave. For these, and the like 
crimes, they are whipped thirty nine lashes 
and sometimes seventy or a hundred, on / 
the bare back. One slave, who was un¬ 
der my care, was whipped, 1 think one 
hundred lashes, for getting a small hand¬ 
ful of wood from his master’s yard without \ 
leave. I heard an overseer boasting to 
this same master that he gave one of the I 
boys sevent} r lashes for not doing a job of j 
work just as he thought it ought to be \ 
done. The owner of the slave appeared 1 
to be pleased that the overseer had been 
so faithful. The apology they make for 
whipping so cruelly is, that it is to fright¬ 
en the rest of the gang, The masters say 
that what we call an ordinary flogging 
will not subdue the slaves; hence the most 
cruel and barbarous scourgings ever wit¬ 
nessed by man are daily and hourly inflict¬ 
ed upon the naked bodies of the miserable 
bondmen; not by masters and negro dri¬ 
vers only, but by the constable in the com¬ 
mon markets and jailors in their yards. 

When the slaves are whipped, either in 
public or private, the/ have their hands 
fastened by the wrists, with a rope or cord 
prepared for the purpose: this being thrown 
over a beam, a limb of a tree, or some- 
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thing else, the culprit is drawn up and 
stretched by the arms as high as possible 
without raising his feet from the ground or 
floor and sometimes they are made to stand 
on tip-toe; then the feet are made fast 
to something prepared for them. In this 
distorted posture the monster flies at them 
sometimes in great rage, with his imple¬ 
ments of torture, and cuts on with all his 
might, over the shoulders, under the arms, 
and sometimes over the head and ears, or 
on parts of the body where he can inflict 
the greatest torment. Occasionally the 
vvhipper, especially if his victim does not 
beg enough to suit him, while under the 
lash, will fly into a passion, uttering the 
most horrid" oaths; while the victim of his 
rage is crying, at every stroke, “Lord have 
mercy! Lord have Mercy!” The scenes ex¬ 
hibited at the whipping post are awfully 
terrific and frightful to one whose heart 
has not turned to stone; I never could look 
on but a moment. While under the lash, 
the pleading victim writhes in agony, con¬ 
vulsed with torture. Thirty-nine lashes 
on the bare back, which tear the skin at 
almost every stroke, is what the South 
calls a very moderate punishment! Many 
masters whip until they are tired—until 
the back is agore of blood—then rest upon 
it: after a short cessation, get up and go 
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at it again; and after having satiated their 
revenge in the blood of their victims, they 
sometimes leave them tied for hours together 
bleeding at every wound. —Sometimes, after 
being whipped, they are bathed with a 
brine of salt and water. Now and then 
a master, but more frequently a mistress 
who has no husband; will send them to jail 
a few days giving orders to have them whip¬ 
ped, so many lashes, once or twice a day. 
Sometimes, after being whipped, some 
have been shut up in a dark place and 
deprived of food, in order to increase their 
torments : and I have heard of some who 
have in such circumstances, died of their 
wounds and starvation. 

. Such scenes ofhorror as above described 
are so common in Georgia that they attract 
no attention. To threaten them with death, 
with breaking in their teeth or jaws, or 
cracking their heads, is common talk, when 
scolding at the slaves. Those w r lio run 
away from their masters and are caught 
again generally fare the worst. They 
are generally lodged in jail, with in¬ 
structions from the owner to have them 
cruelly whipped. Some order the consta¬ 
bles to whip them publicly in the market, 
constables at the south are generally sav¬ 
age, brutal men. They have become so 
accustomed to catching and whipping ne- 
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groes, that they are as fierce as tigers.— 
Slaves who are absent from their yards, or 
plantations, after eight o’clock P. M. and 
are taken by the guard in the cities, or by 
the patrols in the country, are, if not called 
for before nine o’clock A.. M. the next day, 
secured in prisons; and hardly ever escape 
until their backs are torn up by the cow¬ 
hide. On plantations, the evenings usual¬ 
ly present scenes of horror. Those slaves 
aginst whom charges are preferred for 
not having performed their tasks, and for 
various faults, must, after work-hours at 
night, undergo their torments. I have 
often heard the sound of the lash, the curs¬ 
es of the whipper, and the cries of the poor 
negro rending the air, late in the evening 
and long before day-light in the morning. 

It is very common for masters to say to 
the overseers or drivers, “put it on to them 
don’t spare that fellow” “give that scoun¬ 
drel one hundred lashes,”&c. Whipping 
the women when in delicate circumstances 
as they sometimes do, without any regard 
to their entreaties or tha entreaties of their 
nearest friends, is truly barbarous. If ne¬ 
groes could testify, they would tell you of 
instances of women being whipped until 
they have miscarried at the whipping post. 
I heard of such things at the south—they 
are undoubtedly facts. Children are whip- 
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ped unmercifully for the smallest ofiences 
and that before their mothers. A large 
proportion of the blacks have their shoul¬ 
ders, backs, and arms all scarred up, and 
not a few of them have had their heads laid 
open with stones, clubs, and brickbats and 
with the butt-end of whips and canes some 
have had their jaws broken, others their 
teeth knocked in or out; while others have 
had their ears cropped and the sides of 
their cheeks gashed out. Some of the poor 
creatures have lost the sight of one of their 
eyes by the careless blows of the whipper, 
or by some other violence. 

But punishing of slaves as above des¬ 
cribed, is not the only mode of torture.— 
Some tie them up in a very uneasy posture 
where they must stand all night , and they 
will then work them hard all day and tor¬ 
ment them all night. Others punish by 
fastening them down on a log, or some¬ 
thing else, and strike them on the bare 
skin with a board paddle full of holes.— 
This breaks the skin, I should presume, at 
every hole where it comes in contact with 
it. Others, when other modes of punish¬ 
ment will not subdue them, cat haul them 
—that is, take a cat by the nape of the 
neck and tail, or by the hind legs, and drag 
the claws across the back until satisfied.— 
This kind of punishment poisons the flesh 
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much worse than the whip, and is more 
dreaded by the slave. Some are branded 
by a hot iron, others have their flesh cut 
out in large gashes to mark them. Some 
who are prone to run away, have iron fet¬ 
ters riveted about their ancles, sometimes 
they are put only on one foot, and are 
dragged on the ground. Others have on 
large iron collars or yokes on their necks, 
or clogs riveted upon their wrists or ancles. 
Some have bells put upon them, hung 
upon a sort of frame to an iron collar.— 
Some masters fly into a rage at trifles, and 
knock down their negroes with their fists, 
or with the first thing they can get hold of. 
The whip-lash knots, or rawhide, have 
sometimes by a reckless blow reached 
round to the front of the body and cut 
through to the bowels. One slaveholder 
with whom I lived, whipped one of his 
slaves, one day, as many, I should judge, 
as one hundred, and then turned the butt- 
end and went to beating him over the head 
and ears, and truly I was amazed that the 
slave was not slain on the spot. 

Not a few slaveholders whip their slaves 
to death, and then say that they died under 
a “moderate correction.” I wonder that 
ten are not killed where one is! Were they 
not much hardier than the whites many 
more of them must die than do. One 
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young mulatto man, with whom I was well 
acquainted, was killed by his master in his 
yard with impunity. I boarded at the same 
; time near the place where this glaring mur¬ 
der was committed, and knew the master 
well. He had a plantation, on which he 
enacted, almost daily, cruel barbarities, 
some of them, I was informed, more terrific, 
if possible, than death itself. Little notice 
was taken of this murder, and it all pass¬ 
ed off without any action being taken 
against the murderer. The masters used 
to try to make me whip their negroes.— 
They said I could not get along with them 
without flogging them—but I found I could 
get along better with them by coaxing and 
encouraging them than by beating and 
(logging them. I had not a heart to beat 
and kick about those beings: although I 
had not grace in my heart the three first 
years I was there, yet I sympathised with 
the slaves. I never was guilty of having 
but one whipped, and he was whipped but 
eight or nine blows. The circumstances 
were as follows: Several negroes were put 
under my care, one spring, who were fresh 
from Congo and Guinea. I could not un¬ 
derstand them, neither could they me, in 
one word I spoke. I therefore pointed to- 
them to go to work; all obeyed me willing¬ 
ly bat one—he refused. I told the driver 
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that he must tie him up and whip him.— 
After he had tied him, by the help of some 
others, we struck him eight or nine blows, 
and he yielded. I told the driver not to 
strike another blow. We untied him, and 
he went to work, and continued faithful all 
the time he was with me. This one was 
not a sample, however—many of them 
have such exalted views of freedom that it 
is hard work for the masters to whip them 
into brutes, that is to subdue their noble 
spirits. The negroes being put under my 
care, did not prevent the masters from 
whipping them when they pleased. But 
they never whipped much in my presence. 
This work was usually left until I had dis¬ 
missed the hands. On the plantations, the 
masters chose to have the slaves whipped 
in the presence of all the hands, to strike 
them with terror. 

VI. RUNAWAYS. 

Numbers of poor slaves run away from 
their masters; some of whom doubtless 
perish in the swamps and other secret 
places, rather than return back again to 
their masters; others stay away until they 
almost famish with hunger, and then re¬ 
turn home rather than die, while others 
who abscond are caught by the negro hunt¬ 
ers, in various ways. Sometimes the 
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master will hire some of his most trusty ne¬ 
groes to secure any stray negroes, who 
come on to their plantations, for many 
come at night to beg food of their friends 
on the plantations. The slaves assist one 
another usually when they can, and not 
be found out in it. The master can now 
and then, however, get some of his hands 
to betray the runaways. Some obtain 
their living in hunting after lost slaves.— 
The most common way is to train up 
young dogs to follow them. This can 
easily be done by obliging a slave to go out 
into the woods, and climb a tree, and then 
put the young dog on his track; and with 
a little assistance he can be taught to fol¬ 
low him to the tree, and when found, of 
course the dog w r ould bark at such game 
as a poor negro on a tree. There was a 
man living in Savannah when I was there 
who kept a large number of dogs for no 
other purpose than to hunt runaway ne¬ 
groes. And he always had enough of this 
work to do, for hundreds of runaways are 
never found, but could he get news soon 
after one had fled, he was almost sure to 
catch him. And this fear of the dogs re¬ 
strains multitudes from running off. 

When he went out on a hunting excur¬ 
sion, to be gone several days, he tooK sev¬ 
eral persons with him, armed generally 
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with rifles and followed by the dogs. The 
dogs were as true to the track of a negro 
if one had passed recently, as a hound is 
to the track of a fox when he has found it. 
When the dogs draw near to their game, 
the slave must turn and fight them or climb 
a tree. If the latter, the dogs will stay and 
bark until the pursuers come. The blacKs 
frequently deceive the dogs by crossing 
and recrossing the creeks. Should the 
hunters who have no dogs, start a slave 
from his hiding place, and the slave not 
stop at the hunter’s call, he will shoot at 
him, as soon as he would at a deer. Some 
masters advertise so much for a runaway 
slave, dead or alive. It undoubtedly gives 
such more satisfaction to know that their 
property is dead, than to know that it is 
alive without being able to get it. Some 
slaves^run away who never mean to be 
taken alive. 1 will mention one. He run 
off and was pursued by the dogs, but 
having a weapon with him he succeed¬ 
ed in killing two or three of the dogs; 
but was afterwards shot. He had de¬ 
clared, that he never would be taken alive. 
The people rejoiced at the death of the 
slave, but lamented the death of the dogs, 
they were such ravenous hunters. Poor 
fellow, he fought for life and liberty like a 
hero; but bullets brought him down. A 
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negro can hardly walk unmolested at the 
south. Every colored stranger that walks 
the streets is suspected of being a run* 
away slave, hence he must be interroga¬ 
ted by every negro hater whom he meets 
and should he not have a pass, he must be 
arrested and hurried off to jail. Some 
masters boast that their slaves would not 
be free if they could. How little they 
know of their slaves! They are all sigh¬ 
ing and groaning for freedom. May God 
hasten the time! 

VII. CONFINEMENT AT NIGHT. 

When the slaves have done their day’s 
work, they must be herded together like 
sheep in their yards, or on their planta¬ 
tions. They have not as much liberty as 
northern men have, who are sent to jail for 
debt, for they have liberty to walk ^.larger 
yard than the slaves have. The slaves 
must all be at their homes precisely at 
eight p.m. At this hour the drums beat 
in the cities, as a signal for every slave to 
be in his den. In the country, the signal 
is given by firing guns, or some other way 
by which they may tell the hour when to 
be at home. After this hour, the guard in 
the cities, and patrols in the country, being 
well armed, are on duty until daylight in 
the morning. If the) r catch any negroes 
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during the night without a pass, they are 
immediately seized and hurried away to 
the guard-house, or if in the country to 
some place of confinement, where they 
must stay until nine a. m., the next day, if 
not called for by that time, they are hur¬ 
ried off to jail, and there remain until call¬ 
ed for by their master and his jail and 
guard house fees paid. The guards and 
patrols receive one dollar extra for every 
one they can catch, who has not a pass 
from his master, or oveseer, but few mas¬ 
ters will give their slaves passes to be but 
at night unless on some special business: 
notwithstanding, many venture out, watch¬ 
ing every step for the guard or patrol, the 
consequence is, some are caught almost 
every night, and some nights many are 
captured; some, fleeing after being hailed 
by the watch, are'shot down in attempt¬ 
ing their escape, others are crippled for life. 

I find 1 shall not be able to write out more 
at present. My ministerial duties are pres¬ 
sing, and if I delay this till the next mail, 1 
fear it will not be in season. Your broth¬ 
er for those who are in bonds, 

Horace Moulton. 
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The following facts of Slavery, are from an 
address of Mrs. Swisshelm to the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and the ladies of England. The ad¬ 
dress is very able and shows a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the subject. It is a complete using up of 
Mrs. Tyler alia& John Tyler ex-President of 
the U. S. who wrote a reply to the ladies of Eng¬ 
land. Mrs. S. claims that the pert reply of Mrs. 
Tyler does not express the voice of the American 
Women, and after showing up this part of Mrs. 
Tyler’s impertinence in a masterly mannner, 
gives her ow T n experience on the workings of 
Slavery. 

Mrs. Tyler, as spokeswoman for us all, 
would have you believe your sympathy is 
quite wasted upon a class of people pecu¬ 
liarly blessed with every requisite for hap¬ 
piness in this life and that w r hich is to come. 
Your knowledge she thinks derived from 
some dealer in fiction. If this is so, you 
have a very imperfect perception of the 
cold realities of the system of Slavery aa 
. 3 
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it exists in this Union. No fictionist would 
venture to give such a picture as any of 
you may see in the statute books of the 
slave States. These forbid all persons, on 
pain of fine and imprisoment, teaching a 
slave to read. They make the slave property 
to all intents and purposes, just as much as 
your carriage horses are property, and give 
him less protection from cruelty. They 
justify the taking of his life in cases of in¬ 
subordination or attempt to escape. No 
work of fiction gives so true and unvarnish¬ 
ed a picture of the plain facts as “The White 
Slave,’ In ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ there is on¬ 
ly Cassy’s tale which goes down into the 
black abyss of the dark places of the system. 
Throughout all the other parts of the work 
the author spreads between you and her 
true history a silvery veil of immortal hopes 
a halo of heroic endurance which brightens 
the slave picture, and lies like snshine in a 
grave yard. In the every-day reality it re¬ 
quires a spiritual vision to discern this 
brightness even when it does really exist. 

I am a native of Pennsylvania, and so am 
one of those “Women of what are called 
free States,” who “have no more to do than 
yourselves with” the peculiar institution.— 
Thatis, I am one of those who are taxed to 
hire marshals to catch slaves, and to bribe 
Commissioners to adjudge any one to be a 
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slave who may be claimed as such, and if 
the point were once decided that women 
are “good citizens,” I should be liable to be 
called upon at any hour to assist in carrying 
men and women into bondage. As it is, I 
am subject to enormous fines and long im¬ 
prisonment for feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, or giving the houseless a night’s 
shelter or a day’s work, All this I am at the 
demand of those who say to you that I have 
no more to do with Slavery than you have. 
All my personal knowledge of the system 
is derived from a less than two years resi¬ 
dence in a slave State. There I became 
acquinted with a lady “to the manner born,” 
who used to tell me her causes of sorrow^ 
One of these was, that she had brought 
her husband a large fortune, which he had 
squandered in common with his own, and 
reduced her to comparative poverty; A se¬ 
cond was, the loss of a waiting maid, awed- 
ding gift from her grandfathe-. This girl 
she described as beautiful, “tall and straight 
as an arrow 7 ,” with finely moulded form and 
delicate features, hair which fell to her waist 
in natural ringlets, and large, soft eyes.—- 
The mistress w r as very proud of her little 
maid, but once during a short absence of 
the wife, the husband and master had, by 
whipping and threatening, compelled the 
girl, then ten years old, to become his para- 
4 * 
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mour. For four years she kept the girl in 
her family, knowing the relations she sus¬ 
tained to her husband, and also knowing 
they were wholly involuntary on her part. 
She looked to her mistress for protection 
from her master’s brutality, and according 
to that mistress’s own account she had en¬ 
deavoured to protect her, but in vain.— 
Then, to use her own words, “I got so I 
could not bear her in my sight, and she got 
saucy, so I sold her to go down South with a 
lady, and only got seven hundred dollars 
for her. Two years afterwards she was up 
here with her mistress, and she had grown 
so tall I hardly knew her—as fine a looking 
girl as ever you saw, and they said she was 
easy worth two thousand dollars.” 

This is a brief history of number two of 

Mrs.-’s great and incurable sorrows.— 

Number three was, that a bachelor uncle 
had died intestate. She had been his fa¬ 
vorite niece, and he had always promised 
to give her two boys—“two as beautiful 
boys*” she assured me, as ever I “had set 
eyes upon.” They were his own sons, their 
mother a mullatto slave whom he had com¬ 
pelled by imprisoment, starvation and 
stripes to become his mistress. She had re¬ 
sisted almost to the death, because she lov¬ 
ed a fellow slave whom she wished to marry. 
The master’s vigorous courtship prevailed* 
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and she became the mother of the “two 
beautiful boys'” who were to have been a 

legacy to Mrs.-She died of consumption 

while her children were quite young, and 
their father had loved them very much. It 
■was his affection for them which had promp¬ 
ted his benevolent intention to give them to 
his favorite niece, but death came suddenly, 
and they were sold and divided with the 
rest of the estate. 

The lady who told me these particulars of 
her family history was a regular member 
of the Methodist Church, a praying wo¬ 
man; and her quivering lip and clenched 
hands as she spoke of these matters, left no 
room to doubt the truth of her story, even if 
it had not been corroborated by all the cir¬ 
cumstances of her life and the testimony 
of others; yet this woman defended the in¬ 
stitution of slavery with as much zeal as 
Mrs. Julia G ardner Tyler, and with precisely 
similar arguments. She was a native of 
Kentucky. Her whole life had been spent 
there, and she had no conception of any 
other state of society. She felt personally 
injured, but was quite unable to trace that 
injury up to its true source, while the 
strange jumble of ideas in her mind about 
the unprotected state of female slaves— 
her bitter hatred of them for its consequen¬ 
ces—her religious valuationof a soul, and 
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money account of loss and profit in disad¬ 
vantageous sales, proved the most perplex¬ 
ing psycholgical riddle I ever attempted to 
read. 

From the parlor windows of my board¬ 
ing house was visible a brick dwelling 
which awakened my curiosity. No white 
ladies ever called at the door or passed in 
and out. A substantial-looking gentleman 
went in and out regularly at dinner time, 
left the house in the morning and came 
back in the evening. A large and very ug¬ 
ly negress was often visible at windows and 
doors, or came out on the pavement in the 
evening with three or four light mulatto 
children. Upon inquiry I was informed 
that the master of the house was a bachelor 
merchant, and the woman, his mistress 
and housekeeper; the children his, and that 
they would be sold as they grew T up. 

Within two squares of that spot was the 
residence of one of the wealthiest men in 
the city. His family lived in great afflu¬ 
ence, and every one of his three legitimate 
•daughters owned, as waiting maid, her half 
sister. The three slave daughters were by 
far the handsomer tryo of the group, and 
many were the anecdotes related of mis¬ 
takes made by stranger guests in addressing 
the maid instead of the mistress, for the like 
mess was so striking that one familiar with. 
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the father’s face would have recognized any 
of his six daughters. The mother of these 
girls had been sold South on account of 
the jealousy of her mistress. 

In my first boarding house was a servant, 
a woman seventy-two years of age, and 
the mother of twelve children, all living 
for any thing she knew to the contrary.— 
JiZhad been sold from her, and she knew not 
where any of them were. She belonged to 
a lady—was part of her own private for¬ 
tune, set apart for pin money, and held in¬ 
dependently of her husband. The lady 
owner hired her to the lady mistress, who 
claimed her services, for one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a year. The old ser¬ 
vant caught cold sleeping in a cellar kitch¬ 
en beside a cooking stove. An inflama- 
tion of the eyes succeeded, and for a time 
she was totally blind, and, so far as I could 
judge from the symptoms, apart from her 
complaints, must have suffered intensely. 
For some weeks she was unable to work, 
and as her wages were running on, the tem¬ 
porary mistress became impatient, thought 
she feigned more than she felt, could work 
if she pleased, although her eyelids were 
tightly closed and frightfully swollen.— 
She spoke of sending her to the workhouse 
to be whipped, but as my sentiments were 
familiar to her and she thought this might 
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appear harsh, she concluded to wait and 
send for the owner to see what could be 
done about the wages. I was in the visit¬ 
er’s parlor when the lady owner arrived, 
and as the mistress of the house was anx¬ 
ious to appear in a favorable light, and 
moreover thought herself very meyciful, the 
matter was discussed there in my presence. 
The hostess, Mrs. A., Avas in a handsome 
silk morning dress, AA'ith lace cap and etcs ; 
the visiter, in a superb satin, with rings and 
chains, blonde and flowers, in superabun¬ 
dance. I sat and listened to these grace¬ 
ful ladies, two of those “women of the 
Southern States,” whose province it is “to 
preside over the domestic economy of the 
estates and plantations- of their husbands 
— to visit the sick, and to attend to the com¬ 
fort of all the labourers upon such estates.” 
I sat and heard them gravely discussing 
the propriety of sending this bereaved 
grandmother, sick and blind, to the city 
workhouse Avith an order for twenty lashes 
for neglecting or refusing to Avork for more 
satin, chains, and rings, to decorate the 
lady whose property she Avas. It was final¬ 
ly concluded that three weeks Avages should 
be abated, and if the employer did not com¬ 
pel her to do her duty, the loss must fall 
upon her. The swelling abated in the 
old woman’s eyes, and she was not whipped. 
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When I told Mrs. A. how horrible it ap¬ 
peared to me to hear the other insist upon 
the whipping, she excused her upon the 
plea that all she had to depend upon for 
her own personal expenses was the wages 
of six slaves. Her husband never gave 
her a dollar for dress or pocket money; and 
“niggers” were so deceitful and so lazy.— 
It was quite impossible to know when they 
were sick. 

At our second and last boarding house, 
a genteel establshment of rather aristocrat¬ 
ic pretentions, there was an old gentleman 
who was boarding out the wages of a very 
vicious and repulsive looking young ne- 
gress who belonged to him, and for whose 
services he received two hundred dollars 
per annum. She used to pass in and out 
of his chamber at any hour of the night or 
day, as a male servant might have done, 
and nobody appeared to trouble themselves 
about it except that privately the ladies 
pronounced him a wretch, and smiled upon 
him at the table as though he had been a 
saint. All his property consisted in a few 
slaves who were hired out and whose wages 
he collected. 

We went to housekeeping and were at 
a loss for a servant. My husband, once 
making inquiry for one, was informed by a 
gentleman that he had a wench for hire, a 
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good house servant; he could have her for 
$200 a year, “but,” he added, “you would 
have to horsewhip her yourself about twice 
a week, for that wife of yours could do no¬ 
thing with her,” In this he alluded to my 
smallness of stature, and want of command¬ 
ing appearance. A southern woman could 
have done at least one half the horse whip¬ 
ping. The man who made this proposi¬ 
tion was a native Kentuckian, who stood 
about six feet three in his boots, with the 
grand eloquent air which our womanwhip¬ 
ping chivalry are apt to asume. As it was 
made, he took his thumbs out of the arm 
holes of his satin vest, withdrew his havan- 
na from his teeth, brushed off the ashes, 
and took out his gold lever to see the 
hour. The man to whom he made it is a 
Pennsylvanian, over six feet, with the mus¬ 
cle of a practical farmer. Of course he de¬ 
clined the honor of horsewhipping a wo¬ 
man a hundred and four times to compel 
her to earn two hundred dollars to buy ci¬ 
gars and gold chains for her chivalric mas¬ 
ter. 

Within a stone’s throw, and in full view 
of our door, stood the residence of a weal¬ 
thy merchant, an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, who owned a number of wretched, 
ragged, half-starved looking slaves. One 
of them, a boy of about ten years, wore an 
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iron collar on his neck all the time vve 
knew him. It had a projecting front and 
back, and around iron rod was bent over 
his head and made fast at each side, which 
stood up like the hail of a kettle. He used 
to play around our door, and we could hot 
ascertain how he could rest his head in ly¬ 
ing down. This was kept upon him to pre¬ 
vent his running away. 

An Irishman named Murphy, with the as¬ 
sistance of “a friend,” beat his slave man 
to death in an old stable, on a public street 
in daylight. The cries of the victim at¬ 
tracted the attention of passers by, who 
stopped, peeped through the crevices, and 
passed on. The circumstances, as deline¬ 
ated to us, were most horribly revolting, for 
he continuedbeating the body after life was 
extinct, and jumped upon it until the head 
and trunk were crushed flat, and the brains 
spread on the floor. They buried the'body, 
settled up business, and the second day left, 
alter which the authorities offered rewards 
for them, but they were never taken.— 
This case got into the newspapers; and all 
this occured in Louisville, Kv., in 1839.— 
In that state “slavery exists, in its mildest 
form.” 

Just about the time of the Murphy mur¬ 
der there was much talk about another 
Irishman, a bachelor merchant, who took 
5 
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advantage of the pecuniary difficulties of a 
native farmer to compel him to sell a slave 
daughter, “Maria,” a tall, bright quadroon, 
whom he had educated for freedom, The 
purchaser brought Maria to the city, and 
established her in a well furnished home; 
but she refused his conditions of peace and 
plenty—“meat twice a day and bread with¬ 
out stint”—so long, that his patience as 
suitor was worn out. IIe tried a bread and 
water regimen, keeping her locked in her 
chamber and employing an old negro hag 
as jailor; but still she spurned his suit. He 
brought his clerk to help him to bring her 
to terms, and together they bound and 
scourged her until she was dripping with 
blood; but she was only aroused to phrenzy, 
and fearfully swore she would take her own 
life or his at the first opportunity, if he 
made her more than his servant, which she 
was resigned to be. The whipping was 
repeated again, and again, but the neigh¬ 
bor women had got into the secret, and 
made disturbance about it. Then he sent 
her to the wmrkhouse as a disobedient slave 
and had her whipped by the public officer; 
but the case had been reported to some la¬ 
dies who were aroused to compassion. They 
went to see her, and the master thought 
best to accept the offer of one to buy her. 
A lady from Louisiana purchased her and 
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took her home. 

It was in this same city, during that brief, 
residence, that I heard a preacher tell in the 
pulpit, as an illustrative anecdote, the story 
of the old slave who was whipped to death 
on a drunken wager, by his master and a 
companion, in the vain endeavour to com¬ 
pel him to deny his God and Saviour. There 
1 saw another old disciple covered with 
scars received as a punishment for going 
to prayer meeting. He was a native of 
Pennsylvania, entitled by her law of eman¬ 
cipation to freedom at the age of 28 years, 
but fraudulently sold into perpetual slave¬ 
ry. This story of his birth made his purch¬ 
aser sell him, to escape loss; the next did 
likewise, and the next, and the next, until, 
he was sold eight times, and always, except 
once, to good masters. That exception 
had crippled him for life, in his insane 
drunken rage, that his servant should wor¬ 
ship the God whose existence he denied.— 
The pathos of his story exceeded all I have 
ever heard, of natural eloquence, as amid 
uncontrolable bursts of emotion and floods 
of tears, he told, in half sentences, of that 
trial time. Once, when he stopped, over¬ 
come by the memory of the cruel lash and 
his fainting under it, he bowed his head 
and choked back his sobs, then suddenly 
turned his face upward, removed his old 
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ragged hat from his white head, and spoke 
with more connection: “But I tell him,bless 
de Lord, Mar’s I do love Jesus, and will go 
to meeting,”—then quickly added, “but it’s 
all ober now. I hope de Lord forgive him; 
he was drunk, crazy, I free now, and goin 
home wif Missus Jenny to old Virginny.” 
He had been taken to Virginia when a 
child, and Missus Jenny was his master’s 
daughter, and he had been given toiler as 
a part of her marriage portion; but her hus¬ 
band sold him by stealth, and when I saw 
him, a worn out old man, his highest con¬ 
ception of earthly happiness appeared re¬ 
alized, that he had found Missus Jenny, 
and was to end his days with her. 

My account has outgrown all my plans, 
but still I must add something about the 
warm, clothing , which Mrs. Tyler says the 
negro is furnished with. I have seen on 
the streets of Louisville, when the Ohio riv¬ 
er was frozen over, dozens, if not hundreds 
of bare-footed house-servants—old women 
—following their fur-clad mistresses with 
a basket or parcel, and their bare feet on 
the frosty pavement, or very often a pair of 
old boot-feet slipped on their toes, sandal 
fashion, and no stockings or outside w^rap 
of any kind. This, one might see any day. 
The feet of master’s old boots appeared to 
be Dinah’s principal dependence for winter 
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shoe leather. I saw three slaves, one a lit¬ 
tle girl, the property of a very pious Baptist 
lady, whose feet had been so badly frozen 
that part of their toes had fallen off. It 
was nothing uncommon to see their feet 
cracked and bleeding with the frost. 

Once I was in a dressmaker’s room 
where a tall and handsome mulatto wo¬ 
man came in and asked to see her dress. It 
was shown to her—a very showy affair— 
she was delighted, and took from her bos¬ 
om one dollar and a half and handed it to 
the dress maker, Mrs. W. saying that day 
after-to-morrow she would bring the bal¬ 
ance of the money and get the dress.— 
Mrs. W. enquired where she got the money, 
fearing she had stolen it. She answered 
quite readily, “Oh no! I gut it from men, 
you know, and mistress has given me leave 
to go out to-morrow evening and then I’ll 
get the rest.” 

I knew her as “ Am'anda,” the nurse maid 
in an apparently wealthy and professedly 
pious family—had often admired two beau¬ 
tiful children she used to walk out with, 
and could not restrain an exclamation of 
surprise at her unblushing avowal. She 
appeared quite to compassionate my ig¬ 
norance and answered, “Oh la! mistress 
“taint nothing for a colored woman!” 

To what I now feel to have been my sil- 
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ly attempt to make her see her sin, she still 
answered. 

“Taint nothin, for a colored woman—no 
body don’t mind it. It’s different you know 
from a white lady! What should I do? Hav’nt 
got no other way to get clothes. Ain’t that 
the way in your country? Oh sakes, “taint so 
here—ladies here don’t mind it. They know 
we must!” &c., &q. 

When she Avent out Mrs. W. assured me it 
was all true so far as her experience, in fifteen 
years business, had gone. SlaA’e women de¬ 
pended upon prostitution for dress, especially 
those who were hired. _ The laAV only required 
the employer to furnish one or two coarse suits 
in the year, and the negro love of finery was 
gratified by undisguised street Avalking. 

Such, ladies of England, Anglo-Saxon sisters, 
is the fruit of that tree planted by your ances¬ 
tors and ours. Shall you not now aid us to gir¬ 
dle the deadly Upas? Shall a JeAvish Christ 
bring redemption to a gentile world? Shall His 
English and American followers carry the glad 
tidings to the Chinaman and Malay, and the 
daughters of our fathers look coldly on our strug¬ 
gle for God and humanity, Avithoutonce bidding 
us God speed? 

Fear not that your gentle words of sisterly 
remonstrance can result in evil* That very class 
of Americans who, Avith Mrs. Tyler, plant them¬ 
selves upon their dignity, are those most sensitive 
to the opinions of the Avorld. It is they who, pre- 
tendinggreatlove for republican symplicity, faAvn 
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upon European titles, and run crazy after for¬ 
eign Counts and imported airs and graces. They 
c annot sit uomoved under the reproof of Eng- • 
land’s aristocracy. Their souls are made on too 
small a patern—their consciences are too ill at 
ease. You have the power to aid in bringing 
them to a knowledge of how they stand in the light 
of a world’s liberty. You have your own souls 
to wash from the fellowship of your sister’s sins, 
and future generations will remember you with 
honor or condemnation, as you discharge or ne¬ 
glect your duty to the suffering and oppressed of 
all lands. * Jane Gray Swisshelm. 


From the Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

MILLY EDMONDSON. 


Milly Edmondson is an aged woman, now 
upwards of seventy. She has received the 
slave’s inheritance of entire ignorance.— 
She cannot read a letter of a book, nor write 
her own name; but the writer must say that 
she was never so impressed with any pre¬ 
sentation of the Christian religion as that 
which was made to her in the language 
and appearance of this woman during the 
few interviews that she had with her. The 
circumstances of the interviews will be de¬ 
tailed at length in the course of the story. 

Milly is above the middle height, of a 
large, full figure. She dresses with the 
greatest attention to neatness. A plain 
Methodist cap shades her face, and the 
plain white Methodist handkerchief is fold¬ 
ed across the bosom. A well-preserved 
stuff gown, and clean white apron, with a 
white pocket-handkerchief pinned to her 
side, completes the inventory of the cos¬ 
tume in which the writer usually saw her. 
She is a mulatto, and must once have been 
a very handsome one. Her eyes and smile 
are still uncommonly beautiful, but there 
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are deep .wrought lines of patient sorrow 
and weary endurance on her face, which 
tell that this lovely and noble-hearted wo¬ 
man has been all her life a slave. 

Milly Edmondson was kept by her own¬ 
ers and allowed to live with her husband,- 
with the express understanding and agree¬ 
ment that her service and value was to con¬ 
sist in breeding up her own children to be 
sold in the slave-market. Her legal own¬ 
er was a maiden lady of feeble capacity, 
who % as set aside by the decision of court 
as incompetent to manage her affairs. 

The estate—that is to say, Milly Edmond¬ 
son and her children—was placed in the 
care of a guardian. It appears that Milly’s 
poor, infirm mistress was fond of her, and 
that Milly exercised over her much of that 
ascendency which a strong mind holds over 
a we ale one. Milly’s husband, Paul Ed¬ 
mondson was a free man. A little of her 
history, as she related it to the writer, will 
now be given in her own words : 

“ Her mistress,” she said, “was always 
kind to her ‘poor thing !’ but then she hadn’t 
spent ever to speak for herself, and her 
friends wouldn’t let her have her own way. 
It always laid on my mind,” she said, “that 
I was a slave. When I wan’t more than 
fourteen years old, Missis was doing some 
work one day that she thought she couldn’t 
5 * 
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trust me with, and she says to me, ‘Milly, 
now you see it’s I that am the slave, and 
not you.’ I says to her, ‘Ah, Missis, I am 
a poor slave, for all that.’ Ps sorry after¬ 
wards I said it, for I thought it seemed to 
hurt her feelings. 

“Well, after a while, when 1 got engaged 
to Paul, *1 loved Paul very much; but 1 
thought it wan’t right to bring children into 
the world to be slaves, and 1 told our folks 
that 1 was never going to marry, though 1 
did love Paul. But that wan’t to be al¬ 
lowed,” she said, with a mysterious air. 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“Well, they told me I must many, or I 
should be turned out of the chufch—so it 
was,” she added, with a significant nod.— 
“Well, Paul and me, we was married, and 
we was happy enough, if it hadn’t been for 
that; but when our first child was born 1 
says to him, ‘There ’tis, now, Paul, our 
troubles is begun ; this child isn’t ours.’ 
And every child 1 had, it grew worse and 
worse. ‘O, Paul,’ says I, ‘what a thing it 
is to have children that isn’t ours!’ Paul he 
says to me, ‘Milly, my dear, if they be God’s 
children, it an t so much matter whether 
they be ours or no ; they may be heirs of the 
kingdom, Milly, for all that.’ Well, when 
Paul’s mistress died, she set him free, and 
he got him a little place out about fourteen 
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miles from Washington; and they let me 
live out there with him, and take home my 
tasks ; for they had that confidence in me 
that they always knovv’d that what 1 said 
I’d do was as good done as if they’d seen 
it done. I had mostly sewing ; sometimes 
a shirt to make in a day,—it was coarse- 
like, you know,—or a pair of sheets, or 
some such ; but, whatever ’twas, I always 
got it done. Then I had all my house¬ 
work and babies to take care of; and many’s 
the time, after ten o’clock, I’ve took my 
children’s clothes and washed ’em all out 
and ironed ’em late in the night, ’cause I 
couldn’t never bear to see my children dir¬ 
ty,—always wanted to see ’em sweet and 
clean, and I brought ’em up and taught 
’em the very best ways I was able. But 
nobody knows what 1 suffered; I never see 
a white man come on to the place that I 
didn’t think, ‘There, now, he’s coming to 
look at my children;’ and when I saw any 
white man going by, I’ve called in my chil¬ 
dren and hid ’em, for fear he’d see ’em and 
want to buy ’em. 0, ma’am, mine’s been 
a long sorrow, a long sorrow! Pve borne 
this heavy cross a great many years.” 

“But,” said I, “the Lord has been with 
you.” 

She answered with very strong emphas¬ 
is, “Ma’am, if the Lord hadn’t held me up, 
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I shouldn’t have been alive this day. O, 
sometimes my heart’s been so heavy, it 
seemed as if I must die ; and then I’ve been 
to the throne of grace, and when I’d pour’d 
out all my sorrows there, I came away light , 
and felt that I could live a little longer.” 

This language is exactly her own. She 
had often a forcible and peculiarly beauti¬ 
ful manner of expressing herself, which im¬ 
pressed what she said strongly. 

Paul and Milly Edmondson were both 
devout communicants in the Methodist E. 
Church at Washington, and the testimony 
to their blamelessness of life and the con¬ 
sistence of their piety is unanimous from 
all who know them. In their simple cot¬ 
tage, made respectable by neatness and or¬ 
der, and hallowed by morning and evening 
prayer, they trained up their children, to 
the best of'their poor ability, in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, to be sold in 
the slave-market. They thought them¬ 
selves only too happy, as one after anoth¬ 
er arrived at the age when they were to be 
sold, that they were hired to families in 
their vicinity, and not throvvn*into the tra¬ 
der’s pen to be drafted for the dreaded 
southern market! 

The mother, feeling, with a constant but 
repressed anguish, the weary burden' of 
slavery which lay upon her, was accustom- 
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ed, as she told the writer, thus to warn her 
daughters : 

“Now, girls, don’t you never come to the 
sorrows that I have. Donft you never mar¬ 
ry till you get your liberty. Don’t you 
marry to be mothers to children that an't 
your own.' 7 

As a result of this education, some of 
her older daughters, in connection with the 
young men to whom they were engaged, 
raised the sum necessary to pay for their 
freedom before they were married. One 
of these young women, at the time that she 
paid for her freedom, was in such feeble 
health that the physician told her that she 
could not.live many months, and advised 
her to keep the money, and apply it to ma¬ 
king herself as comfortable as she could. 

She answered, “If I had only two hours 
to live, I would pay down that money to die 
free.” 

If this was setting an extravagant value 
on liberty, it is not for an American to say 
so. 

All the sons* and daughters of this fami¬ 
ly were distinguished both for their physi¬ 
cal and mental developments, and there¬ 
fore were priced exceedingly high in the 
market. The whole family, rated by the 
market prices which have been paid for 
certain members of it, might be estimated 
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a3 an estate of fifteen thousand dollars.— 
They were distinguished for intelligence, 
honesty and faithfulness, but above all for 
the most devoted attachment to each oth¬ 
er. These children, thus intelligent, were 
all held as slaves in the city of Washington, 
the very capital where our national govern¬ 
ment is conducted. Of course, the high 
estimate which their own mother taught 
them to place upbn liberty was in the way 
of being constantly strengthened and rein¬ 
forced by such addresses, celebrations and 
speeches, on the subject of liberty, as ev¬ 
ery person knows are constantly being 
made, on one occasion or another, in our 
national capital. 

On the thirteenth day of April, the little 
schooner Pearl, commanded by Paniel 
Drayton, came to anchor in the Potomac 
river, at Washington. 

The news had just arrived of' a revolu¬ 
tion in France, and the establishment of a 
democratic government, and all Washing¬ 
ton was turning out to celebrate the tri¬ 
umph of Liberty. 

The trees in the avenue, were fancifully 
hung with many-colored lanterns,—drums 
beat, bands of music played, the houses of 
the President and other high officials were 
illuminated, and men, women and children,' 
were all turned out to see the procession, 
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and to join in the shouts of liberty that rent 
the air. Of course, all the slaves of the 
city, lively, fanciful and sympathetic, most 
excitable as they are by music and dazzling 
spectacles, were everywhere listening, see¬ 
ing, and rejoicing, in ignorant joy. All 
the heads of department, senators, repre¬ 
sentatives, and dignitaries of all kinds, 
marched in procession to an open space on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and there delivered 
congratulatory addresses on the progress 
of universal freedom. With unheard-of 
imprudence, the most earnest defenders of 
slave-holding institutions poured down on 
the listening crowd, both black and white, 
bond and free, the most inflammatory and 
incendiary sentiments. Such, for exam¬ 
ple, as the following language of Hon. 
Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee: 

“We do not indeed, propagate our prin¬ 
ciples with the sword of power ; but there 
is one sense in which we are propagandists. 
We cannot help being so. Our example 
is contagious. In the section of this great 
country where I live, on the banks of the 
mighty Mississippi river, we have the true 
emblem of the tree of liberty. There you 
may see the giant cotton-wood spreading 
his branches widely to the winds of heaven. 
Sometimes the current lays bare his roots, 
and you behold them extending far around, 
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and penetrating to an immense depth in 
the soil. When the season of maturity 
comes, the air is filled .with a cotton-like 
substance, which floats in every direction, 
bearing on its light wings the living seed 
of the mighty tree. Thus the seeds of free¬ 
dom have emanated from the tree of our 
liberties. They fill the air. They are waft¬ 
ed to every part of the globe. And even 
in the barren sands of tyranny they are 
destined to take root. The tree of liberty 
will spring up everywhere, and nations shall 
recline in its shade.” 

Senator Foote, of Mississippi, also, used 
this language: 

“Such has been the extraordinary course 
of events in France, and in Europe, within 
the last two months, that the more deliber¬ 
ately we survey the scene which has been 
spread out before us, and the more rigidly 
we scrutinize the conduct of its actors, the 
more confident does our conviction become 
that the glorious work which has been so 
well begun cannot possibly fail of com¬ 
plete accomplishment; that the age of ty¬ 
rants and slavery is rapidly drawing to a 
close; and that the happy period to be 
signalized by the universal emancipation of 
man from the fetters of civil oppression, and 
the recognition in all countries of the great 
principles of popular sovereignty, equality, and 
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brotherhood, is, at this moment, visibly 
commencing.” 

Will any one be surprised, after this, that 
seventy-seven of the most intelligent young 
slaves male and female, in Washington 
city, honestly taking Mr. Foote and his 
brother senators at their word, and believ¬ 
ing that the age of tyrants and slavery was 
drawing to a close, banded together, and 
made an effort to obtain their part in this 
reign of universal brotherhood ? 

The schooner Pearl was tying in the har¬ 
bor, and Captain Drayton was found to 
have the heart of a man. Perhaps he, too, 
had listened to the addresses on Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue, and thought, in the inno¬ 
cence of his heart, that a man who realty 
did something to promote universal eman¬ 
cipation was no worse than the men who 
only made speeches about it. 

At any rate, Drayton was persuaded to 
allow these seventy-seven slaves to secrete 
themselves in the hold of his vessel, and 
among them were six children of Paul and 
Milly Edmondson. The incidents'of the 
rest of the narrative will now be given as 
obtained from Mary and Emily Edmond¬ 
son, by the lady in whose family they have 
been placed by the writer for an education. 

Some few preliminaries may be necess¬ 
ary, in order to understand the account. 
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A respectable colored man, by the name 
of Daniel Bell, who had purchased his own 
freedom, resided in the city of W ashington. 
Ilis wife, with her eight children, were set 
free by her master, when on his death-bed. 
The heirs endeavored to break the will, on 
the ground that he was not of sound mind 
at the time of its prepaVation. The ma¬ 
gistrate, however, before whom it was exe¬ 
cuted, by his own personal knowledge of 
competence of the man at the time, was 
enabled to defeat their purpose;—the fami¬ 
ly, therefore, lived as free for some years. 
On the death of this magistrate, the heirs 
again brought the case into court, and as 
it seemed likely to be decided against the 
family, they resolved to secure their legal 
rights by flight, and engaged passage on 
board the vessel of Captain Drayton.— 
Many of their associates and friends, stir¬ 
red up, perhaps, by the recent demonstra¬ 
tions in favor of liberty, begged leave to 
accompany them, in their flight. The 
seeds of the cotton-wood were flying eve¬ 
rywhere, and springing up in all hearts; 
so that, on the eventful evening of the 15th 
of April, 1848, not less than seventy-seven 
men, women and children, with beating 
hearts, and anxious secrecy, stowed them¬ 
selves away in the hold of the little schoon¬ 
er, and Captain Drayton was so wicked 
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that he could not, for the life of him, say 
“Nay” to one of them. 

Richard Edmondson had long sought to 
buy his liberty; had toiled for it early and 
late; but the price set upon him was so 
high that he despaired of ever earning it. 
On this evening, he and his three brothers 
thought, as the reign of universal brother¬ 
hood had begun, and the reign of tyrants 
and slavery come to an end, they would 
take to themselves and their sisters that 
sacred gift of liberty, which all W ashington 
had been informed, two evenings before, it 
was the peculiar province of America to 
give to all nations. Their two sisters, 
aged sixteen and fourteen, were hired out 
in families in the city. On this evening 
Samuel Edmondson called at the house 
wherp Emily lived, and told her of the pro¬ 
jected plan. 

“But what’ll mother think?” said Emily. 

“Don’t stop to think of her; she would 
rather we’d be free than to spend time to 
talk about her.” 

“Well, then, if.Mary will go, I will.” 

The girls give as a reason for wishing to 
escape, that though they had never suffer¬ 
ed hardships or been treated unkindly, yet 
they knew they were liable at any time to 
be sold into rigorous bondage, and separ¬ 
ated far from all they loved. 
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They then all went on board the Pearl, 
which was lying a little way off from the 
place where vessels usually anchor. There 
they found a company of slaves, seventy- 
seven in number. 

At twelve o’clock at night the silent 
wings of the little schooner were spread, 
and with her weight of fear and mystery 
she glided out into the stream. A fresh 
breeze sprang up, and by eleven o’clock 
next night they had sailed two hundred 
miles from Washington, and began to 
think that liberty was gained. They an¬ 
chored in a place called Cornfield Harbor, 
intending to wait for daylight. All laid 
down to sleep in peaceful security, lulled 
by the gentle rock of the vessel and the rip¬ 
pling of the waters. 

But at two o’clock at night they .were 
roused by terrible noises on deck, scuffling, 
screaming, swearing and groaning. A 
steamer had pursued and overtaken them, 
and the little schooner was boarded by an 
infuriated set of armed men. In a moment 
the captain, mate and ajl the crew, were 
seized and bound, amid oaths and dreadful 
threats. As they, swearing and yelling, 
tore open the hatches on the defenceless 
prisoners below, Richard Edmondson step¬ 
ped forward, and in a calm voice said to 
them, “Gentlemen, do yourselves no harm, 
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for we are all here.” With this exception, 
all was still among the slaves as despair 
could make it; not a word was spoken in 
the whole company. The men were all 
bound and placed on board the steamer ; 
the women were left on board the schooner, 
to be towed after. 

The explanation of their capture was 
this: In the morning after they had sailed, 
many families in W ashington found their 
slaves missing, and the event created as 
great an excitement as the emancipation-of 
France had, two days before. At that time 
they had listened in the most complacent 
manner to the announcement that the reign 
of slavery was near its close, because they 
had not the slightest idea that the lan¬ 
guage meant anything; and they were ut¬ 
terly confounded by this practical applica¬ 
tion of it. More than a hundred men, 
mounted upon horses, determined to push 
out into the country, in pursuit of these 
new disciples of the doctrine of universal 
emancipation. Here a colored man, by the 
name of Judsqn Diggs, betrayed the whole 
plot. He had been provoked, because, af¬ 
ter having taken a poor woman, with her 
baggage, down to the boat, she was una¬ 
ble to pay the twenty-five cents that he de¬ 
manded. So he told these admirers of 
universal brotherhood that they need not 
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ride into the country, "as their slaves had 
sailed down the river, and were far enough 
off by this time. A steamer was immedi¬ 
ately manned by two hundred armed men, 
and away they went in pursuit. 

When the cortege arrived with the cap¬ 
tured slaves, there was a most furious ex¬ 
citement in the city. The men were driv¬ 
en through the streets hound with ropes, 
two and two. Showers of taunts and jeers 
rained upon them from all sides. One man 
asked one of the girls if she “didn’t feel pret¬ 
ty to be caught running away,” and anoth¬ 
er asked her “if she wasn’t sorry.” She 
answered, “No, if it was to do again to¬ 
morrow, she would do the same.” The 
man turned to a bystander and said,— 
“Han’t she got good spunk?” 

But the most vehement excitement was 
against Drayton and Sayres, the captain 
and mate of the vessel. Ruffians armed 
with dirk-knives and pistols crowded aroud 
them, with the most horrid threats. One 
of them struck so near Drayton as to cut 
his ear, which Emily noticed as bleeding. 
Meanwhile there jningled in the crowd 
multitudes of the relatives of the captives, 
who looking on them as so many doomed 
victims,, bewailed and lamented them. A 
brother-in-law of the Edmondsons w r as so 
overcome when he saw them that he faint- 
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ed away and fell down in the street, and 
was carried home insensible. The sorrow¬ 
ful news spread to the cottage of Paul and 
Milly Edmondson; and, knowing that all 
their children were now probably doomed 
to the southern market, they gave them¬ 
selves up to sorrow. “O ! what a day that 
was !” said the old mother when describing 
that scene to the writer. “Never a morsel 
of anything could I put into my mouth.— 
Paul and me we fasted and prayed betore 
the Lord, night and day, for our poor chil¬ 
dren.” 

The whole public sentiment of the com¬ 
munity was roused to the most intense in¬ 
dignation. It was repeated from mouth to 
mouth that they had been kindly treated 
and never abused; and what could have 
induced them to try to get their liberty ?— 
All that Mr. Stanton had said of the in¬ 
sensible influence of American institutions, 
and all his pretty smiles about the cotton¬ 
wood seeds, seemed entirely to have es¬ 
caped the memory of the community, and 
they could see nothing but the most un¬ 
heard-of depravity in tlip attempt of these 
people to secure freedom. It was strenu¬ 
ously advised by many that their owners 
should not forgive them,—that no mercy 
should be shown, but that they should be 
thrown into the hands of the traders, forth- 
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with, for the southern market,—that Sibe¬ 
ria of the irresponsible despots of America. 

When all the prisoners were lodged in 
jail, the owners came to make oath to their 
property, and the property also was requi¬ 
red to make oath to their owners. Among 
them came the married sisters of Mary 
and'Emily, but were not allowed to enter 
the prison. The girls looked through the 
iron grates of the third-story windows, and 
saw their sisters standing below in the yard 
weeping. 

The guardian* of the Edmondsons, Avho 
acted in the place of the real owner, ap¬ 
parently touched with their sorrow, promis¬ 
ed their family and friends, who were anx¬ 
ious to purchase them, if possible, that they 
should have an opportunity the next morn¬ 
ing. Perhaps he intended at the time to 
give them one; but, as Bruin and Hill, the 
keepers of the large slave warehouse in 
Alexandria, offered him four thousand five 
hundred dollars for the six children, thdy 
were irrevocably sold before the next morn¬ 
ing. Bruin would listen to no terms which 
any of their friends could propose. The 
lady with whom Mary had lived offered a 
thousand dollars for her; but Bruin refus¬ 
ed, saying he could get double that sum in 
the New Orleans market. He said he had 
had his eye upon the family for twelve 
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years, and had the promise of them should 
they ever be sold. 

While the girls remained in the prison 
they had no beds or chairs, and only one 
blanket each, though the nights were chil¬ 
ly ; but, understanding that the rooms be¬ 
low, where their brothers were confined, 
were still colder, and that no blankets were 
given them, they sent their own down to 
them. In the morning they were allowed 
to go down into the yard for a few mo¬ 
ments ; and then they used to run to the 
window of their brothers’ room, to bid them 
good-morning, and kiss them through the 
grate. At ten o’clock, Thursday night the 
brothers were handcuffed, and with their 
sisters, taken into carriages by their new 
owners, driven to Alexandria, and put into 
a prison called a Georgia Pen. The girls 
were put into a large room alone, in total 
darkness, without bed or blanket, where 
they spent the night in sobs and tears, in 
utter ignorance of their brothers’ fate. At 
eight o’cIock in the morning they were cal¬ 
led to breakfast, when, to their great com¬ 
fort, they found their four brothers all in 
the same prison. 

They remained here about four weeks, 
being usually permitted by day to stay be¬ 
low with their brothers, and at night to re¬ 
turn to their own rooms. Their brothers 
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had great anxieties about them, fearing 
they would be sold south. Samuel, in par¬ 
ticular, felt very sadly, as he had been the 
principal actor in getting them away.— 
He often said he would gladly die for them, 
if that would save them from the fate he 
feared. He used to weep a great deal, 
though he endeavored to restrain his tears 
in their presence. 

While in the slave-prison they were re¬ 
quired to wash for thirteen men, though 
their brothers performed a great share of 
the labor. Before they left, their size and 
height were measured by their owners.— 
At length they were again taken out, the 
brothers handcuffed, and all put on board 
a steamboat, where were about forty slaves 
mostly men, and taken to Baltimore. The 
voyage occupied one day and a night.— 
When arrived in Baltimore, they were 
thrown into a slave-pen kept by a partner 
of Bruin and Hill. He was a man of 
coarse habits, constantly jusing the most 
profane language, and grossly obscene and 
insulting in his remarks to women. Here 
they were forbidden to pray together, as 
they had previously been accustomed to 
do. But, by rising very early in the morn¬ 
ing, they secured to themselves a little in¬ 
terval which they could employ, uninter¬ 
rupted, in this manner. They, with four 
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or five other women in the prison, used to 
meet together, before daybreak, to spread 
their sorrows before the Refuge of the af¬ 
flicted ; and in these prayers the hard¬ 
hearted slave-dealer was daily remember¬ 
ed. The brothers of Mary and Emily were 
very gentle and tender in their treatment 
of their sisters, which had an influence up¬ 
on other men in their company. 

At this place they became acquainted 
with Aunt Rachel, a most goodly woinan, 
about middle age* who had been sold into 
the prison away from her husband. The 
poor husband ysed often to come to the 
prison and beg the trader to sell her to his 
owners, who he thought were willing to 
purchase her, if the price was not too high. 
But he was driven off with brutal threats 
and curses. They remained in Baltimore 
about three weeks. 

The friends in Washington, though hith¬ 
erto unsuccessful in their efforts to redeem 
the family, were still exerting themselves 
in their behalf; and one evening a mess¬ 
age was received from them by telegraph, 
stating that a person would arrive in the 
morning train of cars prepared to bargain 
for the family, and that a part of the mon¬ 
ey was now ready. But the trader was in¬ 
exorable, and in the morning, an hour be¬ 
fore the cars were to arrive, they were all 
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put on board the brig Union, ready to sail 
for New Orleans. The messenger came 
and brought nine hundred dollars in mon¬ 
ey, the gift of a grandson of John Jacob 
Astor. This was finally appropriated to 
the ransom of Richard Edmondson, as his 
wife and children were said to be suffering- 
in Washington; and the trader would not 
sell the girls to them upon any considera¬ 
tion, nor would he even suffer Richard to 
be brought back-from the brig, which had 
not yet sailed. The bargain was, howev¬ 
er, made, and the money deposited in Bal¬ 
timore. 

On this brig the eleven women were put 
in one small apartment, and the thirty or 
forty men in an adjoining one. Emily was 
very sea-sick most of the time, and her 
brothers feared she would die. They used 
to come and carry her out on deck and 
back again, and buy little comforts for 
their sisters, and take all possible care of 
them. 

Frequently head winds blew them back, 
so that they made very slow progress; and 
in their prayer-meetings, which they held 
every night, they used to pray that head 
winds might blow them to New York; and 
one of the sailors declared that if they 
could get within one hundred miles of New 
York, and the slaves would stand by him, 
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he would make way with the captain, and 
pilot them into New York himself. 

When they arrived near Key West, they 
hoisted a signal for a pilot, the captain be¬ 
ing aware of the dangers of the place, and 
yet not knowing how to avoid them. As 
the pilot-boat approached, the slaves were 
all fastened below, and a heavy canvas 
thrown over the grated hatchway door, 
which entirely excluded all circulation of 
air, and almost produced jjiffocation. The 
captain and pilot had a long talk about the 
price, and some altercation ensued, the 
captain not being willing to give the price 
demanded by the pilot; during which time 
there was great suffering below. The wo¬ 
men became so exhausted that they were 
mostly helpless; and the situation of the 
men was not much better, though they 
managed with a stick to break some holes 
through the canvas on their side, so as to 
let in a little air, but a few only of the 
strongest could get there to enj oy it. Some 
of them shouted for help as long as their 
strength would permit; and at length, af¬ 
ter what seemed to them an almost inter¬ 
minable interview, the pilot left, refusing 
to assist them; the canvas was removed, 
and the brig obliged to turn tack, and take 
another course. Then, one after another, 
as they got air and strength, crawled out 
6 * 
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on deck. Mary and Emily were carried 
out by their brothers as soon as they were 
able to do it. 

Soon after this the stock of provisions 
ran low, and the water failed, so that the 
slaves were restricted to a gill a day. The 
sailors were allowed a quart each, and of¬ 
ten gave a pint of it to one of the Edmond¬ 
sons for their sisters; and they divided it 
with the other women, as they always did 
every nice thin£they got in such ways. 

The day they arrived at the mouth of 
the Mississippi a terrible storm arose, and 
the waves rolled mountain high, so that, 
when the pilot-boat approached, it would 
sometimes seem to be entirely swallowed 
by the waves, and again it would emerge, 
and again appear wholly buried. At length 
they were towed into and up the river by 
a steamer, and there, for the first time, saw 
cotton plantations, and gangs of slaves at 
work on them. 

They arrived at New Orleans in the 
night, and about ten the next day were 
landed and marched to what they called 
the show-rooms, and, going out into the 
yard, saw a great many men and women 
sitting around, with such sad faces that 
Emily soon began to cry, upon which an 
overseer stepped up and struck heron the 
chin, and bade her “stop crying, or he 
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would give her something to cry about.” 
Then pointing, he told her “there was the 
calaboose, where they whipped those who 
did not behave themselves!” As soon as 
he turned away, a slave-woman came and 
®told her to look cheerful, if she possibly 
could, as it would be far better for her.— 
One of her brothers soon came to inquire 
what the woman had been saying to her ; 
and when informed, encouraged Emily to 
follow the advice, and endeavored to profit 
by it himself. 

That night all the four brothers had their 
hair cut close, their mustaches shaved off, 
and their usual clothing exchanged for a 
bluejacket and pants, all of which so al¬ 
tered their appearance that at first their 
sisters did not know them. Then, for 
three successive days, they were all obli¬ 
ged to stand in an open porch fronting the 
street, for passers by to look at, except, 
when one was tired out, she .might go in 
for a little time, and another take her place. 
Whenever buyers called, they were para¬ 
ded in the auction-room in rows, exposed 
to coarse jokes and taunts. When any 
one took a liking to any girl in the com¬ 
pany, he would call her to him, take hold 
of her, open her mouth, look at her teeth, 
and handle her person rudely, frequently 
making obscene remarks; and she must 
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stand and bear it, without resistance.— 
Mary and Emily complained to their broth¬ 
ers that they could not submit to such treat¬ 
ment. They conversed about it with Wil¬ 
son, a partner of Bruin and Hill, who had 
the charge of the slaves at this prison.—• 
After this they were treated with more de¬ 
cency. 

Another brother of the girls, named Ham¬ 
ilton, had been a slave in or near New Or¬ 
leans for sixteen years, and had just pur¬ 
chased his own freedom for one thousand 
dollars; having once before earned that 
s um for himself, and then had it taken from 
him. Richard being now really free, as 
the money was deposited in Baltimore for 
his ransom, found him out the next day af¬ 
ter their arrival at New Orleans, and he 
brought him to the prison to see his broth¬ 
ers and sisters. The meeting was over- 
poweringly affecting. 

He had never before seen his sister Emi¬ 
ly, as he had been sold away from his pa¬ 
rents before her birth. 

The girl’s lodging-room was occupied at 
night by about twenty or thirty women, 
who all slept on the bare floor, with only 
a blanket each. After a few days, word 
was received (which was really incorrect ,) 
that half the money had been raised for 
the redemption of Mary and Emily. After 
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this they were allowed, upon the brother’s 
earnest request, to go to their free broth¬ 
er’s house and spend their nights, and re 
turn in the mornings, as they had suffered 
greatly from the mosquitos and other in¬ 
sects, and their feet were swollen and sore. 

While at this prison, some horrible cases 
of cruelty came to their knowledge, and 
some of them under their own observation. 
Two persons, one woman and one boy, 
were whipped to death in the prison while 
they were there, though they were not in 
the same pen, or owned by the same tra¬ 
der, as themselves. 

None of the slaves were allovred to sleep 
in the day-time, and sometimes little chil¬ 
dren sitting or standing idle all day would 
become so sleepy as not to be able to hold 
up their eyelids ; but, if they were caught 
thus by the overseer, they were cruelly 
beaten. Mary and Emily used to watch 
the little ones, and let them sleep until they 
heard the overseer coming, and then spring 
spring and rouse them in a moment. 

One young woman, who had been sold 
by the traders for the worst of purposes, 
was returned, not being fortunate enough 
to suit her purchaser; and, as is their cus¬ 
tom in such cases, was most cruelly flog¬ 
ged,—so much so that some of her flesh 
mortified, and her life was despaired of.— 
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When Mary and Emily first arrived at New 
Orleans they saw and conversed with her. 
She was then just beginning; to sit up; 
was quite, small, and very fine-looking, 
with beautiful straight hair, which was for¬ 
merly long, but had been cut off short by 
her brutal tormentors. 

The overseer who flogged her, said, in 
their hearing, that he would never flog an¬ 
other girl in that way—it was too much 
for any one to bear. They suggest that 
perhaps the reason why he promised this 
was because he was obliged to be her nurse, 
and of course saw her sufferings. She was 
from Alexandria, buf they have forgotten 
her name. 

One young man and woman of their 
company in the prison, who were engaged 
to be married, and were sold to different 
owners, felt so distressed at their separa¬ 
tion that they could not or did not labor 
well; and the young man was soon sent 
back, with the complaint that he would not 
answer the purpose. Of course, the mon¬ 
ey was to be refunded, and he flogged.— 
He was condemned to be flogged each 
night fora week; and, after about two 
hundred lashes by the overseer, each one 
of the male slaves in the prison was requi¬ 
red to come and lay on five lashes with all 
his strength, upon penalty of being flogged 
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himself. The young woman, too, was soon 
sent there, with a note from her new mis¬ 
tress, requesting that she might be whipped 
a certain number of lashes, and enclosing 
the money to pay for it; which request 
was rapidly complied with. 

While in New Orleans they saw gangs 
of women cleaning the streets, chained to¬ 
gether, some with a heavy iron ball at¬ 
tached to the chain; a form of punishment 
frequently resorted to for household ser¬ 
vants who had displeased their mistresses. 

Hamilton Edmondson, the brother who had 
purchased his own freedom, made great efforts 
to get good homes for his brothers and sisters 
in New Orleans, so that they need not be far 
separated from each other. One day, Mr. Wil¬ 
son, the overseer, took Samuel away with him 
in a carriage, and returned without him. The 
brothers and sisters soon found that he was sold, 
and gone they knew not whither; but they were 
not allowed to weep, or even look sad, upon 
pain of severe punishment. The next day, how¬ 
ever, to their great joy, he came to the prison 
himself, and told them he had a good home in 
the city with an Englishman, who had paid a 
thousand dollars for him. 

After remaining about three weeks in this 
prison, the Edmondsons were told that, in con¬ 
sequence of the prevalence of the yellow fever 
in the city, together with the fact of their not 
being acclimated, it was deemed dangerous for 
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them to remain there lcWer\—and besides this, 
purchasers were loth to*"g^Vopd prices under 
these circumstances. Somebt^&e slaves in the 
pen were already sick ; some ofiThem old, poor, 
or dirty, and for these reasons greatly exposed 
to sickness. Richard Edmondson had already 
been ransomed, and must be sent back; and, 
upon the whole, it was thought best to fit out 
and send off a gang to Baltimore, without de¬ 
lay. 

The Edmondsons received these tidings with 
joyjul hearts, for they had not yet been unde¬ 
ceived with regard to the raising of the money 
for their ransom. Their brother who was free 
procuied for them many comforts for the voy¬ 
age, such as a matress, blankets, sheets and 
different kinds of food and drink; and, accom- 
panied*to the- vessel, by their friends there, they 
embarked on the brig Union, just at night, and 
were towed, out of the river. Tjie brig had 
nearly a full" cargo of cotton, molasses, sugar, 
"&c,,'aod, of course, the space for the slaves was 
exceedingly limited. The place allotted the fe¬ 
males was a little close, filthy/room, perhaps 
eight or ten feet square, filled .with cotton within 
two or three feet of the top pf the room, except 
the space directly under the hatchway door.— 
Richard Edmondson kept his sisters upon deck 
with him, though without a shelter; prepared 
their' food himself, made up their bed at night 
on the top of barrels, or w'herever he could find 
a place, and then slept by their side. Some¬ 
times a storm would arise in the middle of the 
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night, when he would spring up and wake 
them, and on gathering up their bed and 
bedding, conduct them to a little kind of a 
pantry, where they could all three just 
stand, till the storm passed away. Some¬ 
times he contrived to make a temporar}* 
shelter for them out of bits of boards, or 
something else on deck. 

After a voyage of sixteen days, they ar¬ 
rived at Baltimore, fully expecting that 
their days of slavery were numbered.— 
Here they were conducted back to the same 
old prison from which they had been taken 
a few weeks before, though they supposed 
it would be but for an hour or two. Pres¬ 
ently Mr. Bigelow, of Washington, came 
for Richard. When the girls found that 
they were not to be set free too, their grief 
and disappointment were unspeakable.— 
But they were separated ,—Richard to go to 
his home, his wife and children, and they 
to remain in the slave-pHson. Wearisome 
days and nights again rolled on. In the 
mornings they were obliged to march 
round the yard to the music of fiddles, ban¬ 
joes, <fcc.; in the day-time they washed and 
ironed for the male slaves, slept some, and 
wept a great deal. After a few weeks their 
father came to visit them, accompanied by 
their sister. 

His object was partly to ascertain what 
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were the very lowest terms upon which 
their keeper would sell the girls, as he in¬ 
dulged a faint hope that in some way or 
other the money might be raised, if time 
enough were allowed. The trader declar¬ 
ed he should soon send them to some oth¬ 
er slave-market, but he would wait two 
weeks, and if the friends could raise the 
money in that time, they might have them. 

The night their father and sister spent in 
the prison with them, he lay in the room 
over their heads: and they could hear him 


groan all night, while their sister was weep¬ 
ing by their side. None of them closed 
their eyes in sleep. 

\Jn the morning, came again the weari- 
routine of the slave-prison. Old 
Pauls walked quietly into the yard,*and sat 
down” to see the poor slaves marched a- 
rou nd- He had never seen his daughters 
in^Shcircumstances before, and his feel¬ 
ings quite overcame him. The yard was 
narrow, and the girls, as they walked by 
him, almost brushing him with their clothes, 
'could just hear him groaning within him¬ 
self, “O, my children, my children!” 

After the breakfast, which none of them 
were able to eat, they parted with sad 
hearts, the father begging the keeper to 
send them to New Orleans, if the money 
4ould not be raised, as perhaps their broth- 
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ers there might secure for them kind mas¬ 
ters. 

Two or three weeks afterwards Bruin & 
Hill visited the prison, dissolved partner¬ 
ship with the trader, settled accounts, and 
took the Edmondsons again in their pos¬ 
session. 

The girls were roused about eleven o’¬ 
clock at night, after they had fallen asleep, 
and told to get up directly, and prepare for 
going home. They had learned that the 
word of a slave-holder is not to be trusted, 
and feared they were going to be sent to 
Richmond, Virginia, as there had been talk 
of it. They were soon on their way in the 
cars with Bruin, and arrived at Washing¬ 
ton a little past mid-night. 

Their hearts throbbed high when, after 
these long months of weary captivity, they 
found themselves once more in the city 
where were their brothers, sisters and pa¬ 
rents. But they were permitted to see 
none of them, and were put into a carriage 
and driven immediately to the slave-prison 
at Alexandria, where, about two o’clock at 
night, they found themselves in the same 
forlor.i old room in which they had begun 
their term of captivity ! 

This was the latter part of August.— 
Again they were employed in washing, 
ironing and sewing by day, and always 
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locked up by bight. Sometimes they wepe 
allowed to sew in Brain’s house, and, e/en 
to eat there. lAfter they had been in Alex¬ 
andria two dr three weeks, their eldest 
married sisterlnot having heard from them 
for some timeAcame to see Bruin, to learn, 
if possible, something of their fate; and her 
surprise and j*y were great to see them 
once more, eventhere. After a few weeks 
their,old father tame again to see them.— 
^Hopeless as the Idea of their emancipation 
seemed, he still clung to it. He had had 
some encouragement of assistance in the 
city of Washington, and he purposed to go 
North to see-if Anything could be done 
there; and he waslanxious to obtain from 
Bruin what were fete very lowest possible 
terms from which lie would sell the girls. 
Bruin drew up hisiterms in the following 
document'Avhich vae subjoin : 

Alexaniria, Va. } Sept. 5, 1848. 
bearer , Pauli Imondson, is the father of 
two girlsjjifary Jane ind Emily Catherine Ed- 
mond goC T hese g rls have been purchased 
by^7and"tmce sent j the south; and, upon the 
positive ajgurance th it the money for them 
, would-bC'raised if the; were brought back, they 
were Notl ing, it appears, has as yet 

been doij^mZhis resp ict by*those who promised, 
and^we are on the v ry eve of sending them 
south the second time: and we are candid in say- 
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ing ti at, if they go! again, he will not regard 
any promises-magC:. in relation to them. The 
father wishes to raisi moneuto pay' for them ; 
and intends to appeal to the liberality of the hu¬ 
mane and the good to aid him, and has reques¬ 
ted us to state- in jhiting i/«; co\cliiions upon which 
we will sell his dakghihrs. \ 

"We expect to stgft opr servants to the south 
in a few days; iptlie jstfm of twelve hund&sS^ 
(^1200)dolla|» / De raised and paid to us inij fif¬ 
teen days, Efrjsedfe assured of that sum, then »ve 
will retain tEem for twenty-five daj-s morel to 
give an opportunity for the raising of the oilier 
thousand and fifty [$1050]dollars; otherwise 
we shall be compelled to send them along with 
our other servants. Bruin & HiliI 

Paul took his papers, and parted from, 
his daughters sorrowfully. After this, me 
time to the girls dragged on in heavy sus¬ 
pense. Constantly they looked for letter 
or message, and prayed to God to raise 
them up a deliverer from some quarter*— 
But day after day and week after week 
passed, and the dreaded time drew near. 
The preliminaries for fitting up the gang 
for South Carolinia commenced. Gay 
calico was bought for them to make up in¬ 
to “show dresses,” in which they were to 
be exhibited on sale. They made tliem 
up with far sadder feelings than they 
would have sewed on their own shrouds. 
Hope had almost died out of their bosor^s. 
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A few days before the gang were to be 
sent off, their sister made them a sad fare¬ 
well visit. They mingled their prayers 
and tears, and the girls made up little to¬ 
kens of remembrance to send by her as 
parting gifts to their brothers and sisters 
and aged father and mother, and with a 
farewell sadder than that of a death-bed 
the sisters parted. 

The evening before the coffle was to 
start drew on. Mary and Emily went to 
the house to bid Bruin’s family good-by.— 
Bruin had a little daughter who had been 
a pet and favorite vrith the girls. She 
clung round them, cried, and begged them 
not to go. Emily told her that, if she wish¬ 
ed to have them stay, she must go and ask 
her father. Away ran the little pleader, 
full of her errand; and was so very earnest 
in her importunities, that he, to pacifiy 
her, said he would consent to their remain 
ing, if his partner, Captain Hill, would do 
so. At this time Bruin, hearing Mary 
crying aloud ia the prison, went up to see 
her. With all the earnestness of despair, 
she made her last appeal to his feelings.— 
She begged him to make the case his own, 
to think of his own dear little daughter,— 
what if she were exposed to be torn away 
from every friend on earth, and cut off 
from all hope of redemption, at the very 
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moment, too, when deliverance was expec¬ 
ted ! Bruin was not absolutely a man of 
stone, and this agonizing appeal brought 
tears to his eyes. He gave some encour¬ 
agement that, if Hill would consent they 
need not be sent olf with the gang. A 
sleepless night followed, spent in weeping, 
groaning and prayer. Morning at last 
dawned, and, according to orders received 
the day before, they prepared themselves 
to go, and even put on their bonnets and 
shawls, and stood ready for the word to be 
given. When the very last tear of hope was 
shed, and they were going out to join the 
gang. Bruin’s heart relented. He called 
them to him, and told them they might re¬ 
main ! O, how glad were their hearts made 
by this, as they might now hope on a little 
longer! Either the entreaties of little Mar¬ 
tha or Mary’s plea with Bruiij had prevail¬ 
ed. 

Soon the gang was started on foot,— 
men, women and children, two and two, 
the men all handcuffed together; the right 
wrist of one to the left wrist of the other, 
and a chain passing through the middle 
from the hand-cuffs of one couple to those 
of the next. The women and children 
walked in'the same manner throughout, 
hand-cuffed or chained. Drivers went be¬ 
fore and at the side, to take up those who 
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were sick or lame. * They were obliged to 
set off singing! accompanied with fiddles 
and banjoes!—“.For they that carried us away 
captive required of us a song, and they that 
wasted us required of us mirth” And this is 
a scene of daily occurence in a Christian 
country !—and Christian ministers say that 
the right to do these things is given by God 
himself!!. 

Meanwhile poor old Paul Edmondson 
went northward to supplicate aid. And 
one who should have traveled in the cars 
at that time might have seen a venerable 
looking black man, all whose air and at¬ 
titude indicated a patient humility, and 
who seemed to carry a weight of overwhel¬ 
ming sorrow 1 , like one who had long been 
acquainted with grief. That man w T as 
Paul Edmondson. 

Alone, friendless, unknowm, and, worst 
of all, black,'he came into the great bust¬ 
ling city of New. York, to see if there w r as 
any one there who could give him twenty- 
five hundred dollars to buy his daughters 
w r ith. Can anybody realize what a poor 
man’s feelings are, who visits a great, 
bustling, rich city, alorre and unknown, for 
such an object? The writer has now, in 
a letter from a slave father ap,d husban - 
who was visiting Portland on a similar er 
rand, a touching expression of it. 
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I walked all day, till I was tired and discour¬ 
aged. 0 ! Mrs. S-,when I see so many 

people who seem to have so many more things 
than they want or know what to do with, and 
then think that I have worked hard, till I am 
past forty, all my life, and don’t own even my 
own wife and children, it makes me feel sick 
and discouraged ! 

So sick at heart and discouraged felt 
Paul Edmondson. He went to the Anti- 
Slavery Office, and made his case known. 
The sum was such a large one, and seem¬ 
ed to many so exorbitant, that,* though 
they pitied the poor father, they were dis¬ 
heartened about raising it. They wrote 
to Washington to authenticate the partic¬ 
ulars of the story, and wrote to Bruin and 
Hill to see if there could be any reduction 
of price. Meanwhile, the poor old man 
looked sadly from one adviser another.— 
He was recommended to go to the Rev. 
H. W. Beecher, and tell his story. He 
inquired his way to his door,—ascended 
the steps to ring the door-bell, but his 
heart failed him,—he sat down on the steps 
weeping! 

There Mr. Beecher found him. He took 
him in, and inquired his story. There was 
to be a public meeting that night, to raise 
money. The hapless father begged him 
to go and plead for his children. He did 
go, and spoke as if he were pleading foi* 
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his own father and sisters. Other clergy¬ 
men followed in the same strain,—the 
meeting became enthusiastic, and the mon¬ 
ey was raised on the spot, and poor Paul 
laid his head that night on a grateful pil¬ 
low,—not to sleep, but to give thanks ! 

Meanwhile the girls had been dragging 
on anxious days in the slave prison. They 
were employed in sewing for Bruin’s fami¬ 
ly-, stay-ing sometimes in the prison and 
sometimes in the house. 

It is to be stated here that Mr. Brufn is 
a man of very different character from 
many in his trade. He is such a man as 
never would have been found in the pro¬ 
fession of a slave-trader, had not the most 
respectable and religious part of the com¬ 
munity defended the right to buy- and sell, 
as being conferred by r God himself. It is a 
fact, with regard to this man,.that he was 
one of the earliest subscribers to the Nation¬ 
al Era , in the District of Columbia; and 
when a certain individual there brought 
himself into great peril by assisting fugi¬ 
tive slaves, and there was no one found 
to go bail for him, Mr. Bruin came forward 
and performed this kindness. 

While we abhor the horrible system and 
the horrible trade with our whole soul, 
there is no harm, we suppose, in wishing 
that such a man had a better occupation.- 
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Yet we cannotforbear reminding all such 
that, when we come to give our account 
at the judgment-seat of Christ, every man 
must speak for himself alone ; and that Christ 
will not accept as an apology for sin the 
word of all the ministers and all the synods 
in the country. He has given fair warn¬ 
ing, “Beware of false prophets;” and if peo¬ 
ple will not beware of them, their blood is 
upon their own heads. 

The girls while under Mr. Bruin’s care 
were treated with as much kindness and 
consideration as could possibly consist 
with the design of selling them. There is 
no doubt that Bruin was personally friend¬ 
ly to them, and really wished most earn¬ 
estly that they might be ransomed; but 
then he did not see how he was to lose two 
thousand five hundred dollars. He had 
just the same difficulty on this subject 
that some New York members of churches 
have had, when they have had slaves 
brought into their hands as security for 
Southern debts. He was sorry for them 
and wished them well, and hoped Provi¬ 
dence would provide for them when they 
were sold, but still he could not afford to 
lose his money; and while sueh men re¬ 
main elders and communicants in church¬ 
es in New Y'ork, we must not be surprised 
that there remain slave-traders in Alexan¬ 
dria- 
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It is one great art of the enemy of souls 
to lead men to compound for their partici¬ 
pation in one branch of sin by their right¬ 
eous horror of another. The slave-trader 
has been the general scape-goat on whom 
all parties have vented their indignation, 
while buying of him and selling to him. 

There is an awful warning given in the 
fiftieth Psalm to those who in word have 
professed religion and in deed consented 
to iniquity, where from the judgment seat 
Christ is represented as thus addressing 
them: “What hast thou to do to declare 
my statutes, or that thou shouldst take my 
covenant into thy mouth, seeing thou hatest 
instruction, and castest my words behind 
thee? When thou sawest a thief, then 
thou consentedst with him, and hast been 
partaker with adulterers.” 

One thing is certain, that all who do 
these things, openly or secretly, must, at 
last, make up their account with a judge 
who is no respecter of persons, and who 
will just as soon condemn an elder in the 
church for slave-trading as a professed 
trader; nay, He may make it more tolerable 
for the Sodom and Gomorrah of the trade 
than for them/—for it may be, if the trader 
had the means of grace that they have 
had, that hewouldhave repented long ago 

But to return to our history. The girls 
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were sitting sewing near the open window 
of their cage, when Emily said to Mary, 
“There, Mary, is that white man we have 
seen from the North.” They both looked, 
and in a moment more saw their own dear 
father. They sprang and ran through the 
house and the office, and into the street, 
shouting as they ran, followed by Bruin, 
who said he thought the girls were crazy. 
In a moment they were in their father’s 
arms, but observed that he trembled ex¬ 
ceedingly, and that his voice was unsteady. 
They eagerly inquired if the money was 
raised for their ransom. Afraid of exci¬ 
ting their hopes too soon, before their free 
papers were signed, he said he would talk 
with them soon; and went into the office 
with Mr. Brain and Mr. Chaplin. Mr. 
Bruin professed himself sincerely glad, as 
undoubtedly he was, that they had brought 
the money; but seemed much hurt by the 
manner in which he had been spoken of 
by the Rev. H. W. Beecher at the libera¬ 
tion meeting in New York, thinking it 
hard that no difference should be made 
between him and other traders, when lie- 
had shown himself so much more con¬ 
siderate and humane than the great body 
of them. He, however, counted over the 
money and signed the papers with great 
good will, taking out a five-dollar gold 
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piece for each of the girls, as a parting 
present. 

The affair took longer than they suppos¬ 
ed, and the time seemed an age to the poor 
girls, who were anxiously walking up and 
down outside the room, in ignorance of 
their fate. Could their father have brought 
'the money? Why did he tremble so? 
Could he have failed of the money, at last? 
Or could it be that their dear mother was 
dead, for they had heard that she was very 
ill! 

At length a messenger came shouting 
to them, “you are free, you are free !” Em¬ 
ily thinks she sprang nearly to the ceiling 
overhead. They jumped, clapped their 
hands, laughed and shouted aloud. Soon 
their father came to them, embraced them 
tenderly and attempted to quiet them, and 
told them to prepare them to go and see 
their mother. This they did, they know 
not how, but with considerable help from 
the family, who all seemed to rejoice in 
theirjoy. Their father procured a car¬ 
riage to take them to the wharf, and, with 
joy overflowing all bounds, they bade a 
most affectionate farewell to each member 
of the family, not even omiting Bruin him¬ 
self. The “good that there is in human 
nature” for once had the upper hand, and 
all were moved to tears of sympathetic 
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joy. Their father, with subdued tender¬ 
ness, made great efforts to soothe their 
tumultuous feelings, and at length partial¬ 
ly succeeded. When they arrived at 
Washington, a carriage was ready to take 
them to their sister’s house. People of eve¬ 
ry rank and description came running to¬ 
gether to get a sight of them. Their broth¬ 
ers caught them up in their arms, and ran 
about with them, almost frantic with joy. 
Their aged and venerated mother, raised up 
from a sick bed by the stimulus of the 
glad news, was there, weeping and giving 
thanks to God. Refreshments were pre¬ 
pared in their sister’s house for all who 
called, and amid greetings and rejoicings, 
tears and gladness, prayers and thanks¬ 
givings, but without sleep, the night pass¬ 
ed away, and the morning of November 
4, 1848, dawned upon them free and hap- 

py- 

This last spring, during the month of 
May, as the writer has already intimated, 
the aged mother of the Edmondson family 
came on to New York, and the reason of 
her, coming may be thus briefly explained. 
She had still one other daughter, the guide 
and support of her feeble age, or, as she 
calls her in her own expressive language, 
“the last drop of blood in her heart.” She 
had also a son, twenty-one years of age. 
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still a slave on a neighboring plantation. 
The infirm woman in whose name the es¬ 
tate was held was supposed to be drawing 
near to death, and the poor parents were 
distressed with the fear that, in case of 
this event, their two remaining children 
would b§ sold for the purpose of dividing 
the estate, and thus thrown into the dread¬ 
ed southern market. No one can realise 
what a constant horror the slave-prisons 
and the slave-traders are to all the unfor¬ 
tunate families in the vicinity. Everything 
for which other parents look on their chil¬ 
dren with pleasure and pride is to these 
poor souls a source of anxiety and dismay, 
because it renders the child so much more 
a merchantable article. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the light 
in Paul and Milly’s cottage was overshad¬ 
owed by this terrible idea. 

The guardians of these children had giv¬ 
en their father a written promise to sell 
'them to him for a certain sum, and by hard 
begging he had acquired a hundred dollars 
towards the twelve hundred which were 
necessary. But he was now confined to 
his bed with sickness. After pouring out 
earnest prayers to the Helper of the help¬ 
less, Milly says, one day she said to Paul, 
“1 tell ye, Paul, Pm going up to New York 
myself, to see if I can’t get that money.” 
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“Paul says to me, “Why,Milly dear, how 
can you ? Ye an’t fit to be off the bed, 
and ye’s never in the cars in your life.” 

“Never you fear Paul,” says I; “1 shall 
go trusting in the Lord; and the Lord, 
He’ll take me, and He'll bring me—that I 
know.” 

“So I went to the cars and got a white 
man to put me aboard ; and, sure enough, 
there I found two Bethel ministers; and 
one set one side o’ me, and one set the 
other, all the way ; and they got me my 
tickets, and looked after my things, and 
did every thing for me. There didn’t any¬ 
thing happen to me all the way. Some¬ 
times, when 1 went to set down in the sit¬ 
ting-rooms, people looked at me and mov¬ 
ed off so scornful! Well, I thought, I 
wish the Lord would give you a better 
mind.” 

Emily and Mary, who had been at school 
in New York State, came to the city to 
meet their mother, and they brought her 
directly to the Rev. H .W. Beecher’s house, 
where the writer then was. 

The writer remembers now the scene 
when she first met this mother and daugh¬ 
ters. It must be recollected that they had 
not seen each other before for four years. 
One was .sitting each side the mother, hold-* 
ing her hand ; and the air of pride and fil- 
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ial affection with which they presented her 
was touching to behold. After being pre¬ 
sented to the writer, she again sat down 
between them, took a hand of each, and 
looked very earnestly first on one and then 
on the other ; and then, looking up, said, 
with a smile, “O, these children—how they 
do lie round our hearts.” 

She then explained to the writer all her 
sorrows and anxieties for the younger chil¬ 
dren. “Now, madam,” she says, “that 
man that keeps the great trading-house at 
Alexandria, that man ,” she said, with a 
strong, indignant expression, “has sent to 
know if there’s any more of my children 
to be sold. That man said he wanted to 
see me ! Yes, maina, he said he’d give 
twenty dollars to see me. I would n’t see 
him, if he’d give me a hundred ! He sent 
for me to come and see him, when he had 
my daughters in his prison. I would n’t 
go to see him,—I did n’t want to see them 
there !” 

The two daughters, Emily and Mary, 
here became very much excited, and broke 
out in some very natural but bitter lan¬ 
guage against all slave-holders. “Hush, 
children ! you must forgive your enemies,” 
she said. “But they’re so wicked !” said 
*the girls. “Ah, children, you must hate 
the sin , but love the sinner .” “Well,” said 
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one of the girls, “mother if I was taken 
again and made a slave of, I’d kill myself.” 
“I trust not, my child—that would be wick¬ 
ed.” “But, mother, I should; Iknow I nev¬ 
er could bear it.” “Bear it, my child?” it’s 
they that bears the sorrow here is they that 
has the glories there.” 

There was a deep, indiscribable pathos 
of voice and manner as she said these 
words—a solemnity and force, and yet a 
sweetness, that can never be forgotten, 

This poor slave-mother, whose whole- 
life had been one long outrage on her ho¬ 
liest feelings—who had been kept from the 
power to read God’s AVord, whose whole 
pilgrimage had been made one day of sor¬ 
row by the injustice of a Christian nation, 
she had yet learned to solve the highest 
problem of Christian ethics, and to do what 
so few reformers can do—hate the sin, but 
love the sinner! 

A great deal of interest was excited a- 
mongthe ladies in Brooklin by this history . 
Several large meetings were held in differ¬ 
ent parlors, in which the old mother related 
her history with great simplicity and pa¬ 
thos, and a subscription for the redemption 
of the remaining two of her family were 
soon on foot. It may be interesting to 
know that the subscription list was headed 
by the lovely and benevolent Jenny Lind 
Goldschmidt. 
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Some of the ladies who listened to this 
touching story were so much interested in 
Mrs. Edmonds<jn personally, they wished 
to have her daguerreotype taken; both 
that they might be strengthened and re¬ 
freshed by the sight of her placid counte¬ 
nance, and that they might see the beauty 
qf true goodness beaming there. 

She accordingly went to the rooms with 
them, with all the simplicity of a little 
child. “O,” said she, to one of the ladies, 
J‘you can’t think how happy it’s made me 
to get here, where everybody is so kind to 
me ! Why, last night, when 1 went home, 
I was so happy I could n’t sleep. I had to 
go and tell my Saviour, over and over a- 
gain, how happy I was.” 

A lady spoke to her about reading some¬ 
thing. “Law bless you honey! I can’t 
read a letter.” 

“Then,” said another lady, “how have 
you learned so much of God, and heaven¬ 
ly things ?” 

“Well, ’pears like a gift from above.” 

“Can you have the Bible read to you ?” 

“Why, yes ; Paul, he reads a little, but 
then he has so much work all day, and 
when he gets home at night he’s so tired ! 
and his eyes is bad. But then the Spent 
teaches us.” 

“Do you go much to meeting ?” 
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“Not much now, we live so far. In win¬ 
ter I can’t never. But, O ! what meetings 
I have had alon£ in the corner—my Sa¬ 
viour and only me !” The smile with which 
these words were spoken was a thing to be 
remembered. A little girl, daughter of 
one of the ladies, made some rather severe 
remarks about somebody in the daguerre¬ 
otype rooms, and her mother checked her. 

The old lady looked up, with her placid 
smile. “That puts me in mind,” she said, 
“of what I heard a preacher say once. 
“My friends,” says he, “if you know of any¬ 
thing that will make a brother’s heart glad, 
run quick and tell it; but if it is something 
that will only cause a sigh, ‘bottle it up, bot¬ 
tle it up!’ 0,1 often tell my children, 

‘Bottle it up, bottle it up !’ 

When the writer came to part with the 
old lady, she said to her: “Well, good-by, 
my dear friend; remember and pray for 
me.” 

“Pray for you /” she said, earnestly, “In¬ 
deed I shall—I can’t help it.” She then, 
raising her finger, said, in an emphatic 
tone, peculiar to the old of her race, “Tell 
you what! we never get good bread our¬ 
selves till we begins to ask for our brethren 

The writer takes this opportunity to in¬ 
form all those friends, in different parts of 
the country, who generously contributed 
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for the redemption of the children, that 
they are at last free ! 

The following extract from the lettter of 
a lady in Washington may be interesting 
to them : 

I have seen the Edmondson parents— 
Paul and his wife Milly. I have seen the 
free Edmondsons—mother, son, and daugh¬ 
ter—the very day after the great era of 
free life commenced, while yet the inspira¬ 
tion was on them, while the mother’s face 
was all light and love, the father’s eyes 
moistened and glistening with tears, the 
son calm in conscious manhood and respon¬ 
sibility, the daughter (not more than fif¬ 
teen years old, 1 think) smiling a delight¬ 
ful appreciation of joy in the present and 
hope in the future, thus suddenly and com¬ 
pletely unfolded. 

Thus have we finished the account of 
one of the families who were taken on 
board the Pearl. We have another histo¬ 
ry to give, to which we cannot promise so 
fortunate a termiuation. 
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This man lias obtained a world wide reputa¬ 
tion for talent. It may be gratifying to our 
young readers to be informed how he learned to 
read and write. The following from his narrative 
will acquaint them with some of the difficulties 
he had to contend with in these early studies. 

It seems that this mistress, newly marri¬ 
ed and unaccustomed to the management 
of slaves, was very kind to him, and, a- 
mong other acts of kindness, commenced 
teaching him to read. His master, dis¬ 
covering what was going on, he says, 

At once forbade Mrs. Auld to instruct me 
further, telling her, among other things, 
that it was unlawful, as well as unsafe, to 
teach a slave to read. To use his own* 
words, further, he said, “If you give a nig¬ 
ger an inch, he will take an ell. A nigger 
should know nothing but to obey his mas¬ 
ter—to do as he i& told to do. Learning 
would spoil the best nigger in the world. 
“Now,” said lie, “If you teach that nigger 
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(speaking of myself) how to read, .there 
would be no keeping him. It would forev¬ 
er unfit him to be a slave. He would at 
once become unmanageable, and of no 
value to his master. As to himself, it could 
do him no good, but a great deal of harm. 
It would make him discontented and un¬ 
happy.” These words sank deep into my 
heart, stirred up sentiments within, that 
lay slumbering, and called into existence 
an entirely new train of thought. It was 
a new and special revelation, explaining 
dark and mysterious things, with which my 
youthful understanding had struggled, but 
struggled in vain. 1 now understood what 
had been to me a most perplexing difficul¬ 
ty^—to wit, the white man’s power to en¬ 
slave the black man. It was a grand 
achievment, and I prized it highly. From 
that moment, 1 understood the pathway 
from slavery to freedom. 

After this,his mistress was as watchful to 
prevent his learning to read as she had be¬ 
fore been to instruct him. His course af¬ 
ter this, he thus describes : 

From this time I was most narrowly 
watched. If I was in a separate room any 
considerable length of time, 1 was sure to 
be suspected of having a book, and was 
at once called to give an account of my- 
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self. All this, however, was too late. The 
first step had been taken. Mistress, in 
teaching me the alphabet, had given' me 
the inch, and no precaution could prevent 
me from taking the ell. 

The plan which I adopted, and the one 
bv which 1 was most successful, was 
that of making friends of all’ the little 
white boys whom I met in the street. As 
many of these as I could I converted into 
teachers. With their kindly aid, obtained 
at different times and in different places, 
I finally succeeded in learning to read. 
When I was sent of errands I always took 
my book with me, and by going one part of 
my errand quickly, I found time to get a 
lesson before my return. I used also to 
carry bread with me, enough of which was 
always in the house, and to which 1 was al¬ 
ways welcome; for I was much better off 
in this regard than many of the poor white 
children in our neighborhood. This bread 
I used to bestow upon the hungry little ur¬ 
chins, who, in return, would give me that 
more valuable bread of knowledge. I am 
strongly tempted to give the names of two 
or three of those little boys, as a testimoni¬ 
al of the gratitude and affection I bear 
them; but prudence forbids; not that it 
would injure me, but it might embarrass 
them ; for it is almost an unpardonable of- 
8 
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fence tp teach slaves to read in this Chris¬ 
tian country. It is enough to say of the 
dear little fellows, that they lived on Phil- 
pot street very near Durgin and Bailey’s 
shipyard. I used to talk this matter of 
slavery over with them. I would some¬ 
times say to them I wished I could be as free 
as they would be when they got to be men. 
“You will be free as soon as you are twen¬ 
ty-one, but I am a slave for life ! Have not 
1 as good a right to be free as you have ?” 
These words used to trouble them ; they 
would express for me the liveliest sympa¬ 
thy, and console me with the hope that 
something would occur by which 1 might 
be free. 

I was now about twelve years old, and 
the thought of being a slave for life began 
to bear heavily upon my heart. Just 
about this time 1 got hold of a book entitled 
“The Columbian Orator.” Every oppor¬ 
tunity 1 got I used to read this book. A- 
mong much of other interesting matter, I 
found in it a dialogue between a master 
and his slave. The slave was represented 
as having run away from his master three 
times. The dialogue represented the con¬ 
versation which took place between them 
when the slave was taken the third time. 
In this dialogue, the whole argument in be¬ 
half of slavery was brought forward by 
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the master, all of which was disposed of by 
the slave. The slave was.made to say 
some very smart as well as impressive 
things in reply to his master, things which 
had the desired though unexpected effect; 
for the conversation resulted in the volun¬ 
tary emancipation of the slave on the part 
of the master. 

In the same book I met with one of Sheri¬ 
dan’s mighty speeches on and in behalf of 
Catholic emancipation. These were choice 
documents to me. I read them over and 
over again, with unabated interest. They 
gave tongue to interesting thoughts of my 
own soul, which had frequently flashed 
through my mind, and died away for want 
of utterance. The moral which I gained 
from the dialogue was the power of truth 
over the conscience of even a slave-holder. 
What 1 got from Sheridan was a bold de¬ 
nunciation of slavery, and a powerful vin¬ 
dication of human rights. The reading of 
these documents enabled me to utter my 
thoughts, and to meet the arguments 
brought forward to sustain slavery; but, 
while they relieved me of one difficulty, 
they brought on another even more pain¬ 
ful than the one of which I was relieved. 
The more I read, the more I was led to ab¬ 
hor and detest my enslavers. 1 could re¬ 
gard them in no other light than a band of 
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successful robbers, who had left their homes, 
and gone to Africa, and stolen, us from our 
homes, and in a strange land reduced us to 
slavery. I loathed them as being the mean¬ 
est as well as the most wicked of men. As 
I read and contemplated the subject, be¬ 
hold ! that very discontentment which Mas¬ 
ter Hugh had predicted would follow my 
learning to read had already come, to tor¬ 
ment and sting my soul to utterable an¬ 
guish. As I writhed under it, I would at 
times feel that learning to read had been 
a curse rather than a blessing. It had giv¬ 
en me a view of my wretched condition with¬ 
out the remedy. It opened my eyes to the 
horrible pit, but to no ladder upon which 
to get out. In moments of agony I envied 
my fellow-slaves for their stupidity. I have 
often wished myself a beast. I preferred 
the condition of the meanest reptile to my 
own. Anything, no matter what, to get 
rid of thinking ! It w r as this everlasting 
thinking of my condition that tormented 
me. There was no getting rid of it. It 
was pressed upon me by everything within 
sight or hearing, animate or inanimate. 
The silver trump of freedom had roused my 
soul to eternal wakefulness. Freedom now 
appeared, to disappear no more forever. 
It was heard in every sound, and seen in 
every thing. It was ever present to tor- 
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ment me with a sense of my wretched con¬ 
dition. I saw nothing without seeing it, 
I heard nothing without hearing it, and 
felt nothing without feeling it. It looked 
from every star, it smiled in every calm, 
it breathed in every wind, and moved in 
every storm. 

I often found myself regretting my own 
existence, and wishing myself dead; and 
but for the hope of being free, I have no 
doubt but that I should have killed myself, 
or done something for which I should have 
been killed. While in this state of mind I 
was eager to hear any one speak of slave¬ 
ry. I was a ready listener. Every little 
while I could hear something about the abo¬ 
litionists. It was some time before I found 
what the word meant. It was always 
used in such connections as to make it an 
interesting word to me. If a slave ran 
away and succeeded in getting clear, or if 
a slave killed his master, set fire to a barn, 
or did anything very wrong in the mind of 
a slave-holder, it was spoken of as the fruit 
of abolition. Hearing the word in this con¬ 
nection very often, I set about learning 
what it meant. The dictionary afforded 
me little or no help. I found it was “the act 
of abolishingbut then I did not know 
what was to be abolished. Here I was per¬ 
plexed. I did not dare to ask any one about 
8 * 
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its meaning, for I was satisfied that it was 
something they wanted me to know a very 
little about. After a patient waiting, I got 
one of our city papers, containing an ac¬ 
count of the number of petitions from the 
North praying for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and of tKe slave- 
trade between the states. From this time 
I understood the words abolition and abolition¬ 
ist , and always drew near when that word 
was spoken, expecting to hear something 
of importance to myself and fellow-slaves, 
The light broke in upon me b} r degrees. I 
went one day down on the wharf ofMr. Wa¬ 
ters f and seeing two Irishmen unloading 
a scow of stone, I went, unasked, and help¬ 
ed them. When we had finished, one of 
them came to me and asked me if I were 
a slave. I told him I was. He asked, “Are 
you a slave for life ?” I told him that I was. 
The good Irishman seemed to be deeply af¬ 
fected by the statement. He said to the 
other that it was a pity so fine a little fel¬ 
low as myself should be a slave for life.. 
He said it was a shame to hold me. They 
both advised me to run away to the North; 
that I should find friends there, and that I 
should be free. I pretended not to be in¬ 
terested in what they said, and treated them 
as if I did not understand them ; for I fear¬ 
ed they might be treacherous. White ment 
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have been known to encourage slaves to 
escape, and then, to get the reward, catch 
them and return them to their masters. I 
was afraid that these seemingly good men 
might use me so ; .but I nevertheless remem¬ 
bered their advice, and from that time I re¬ 
solved to run away. I looked forward to a 
time at which it would be safe for me to 
escape. I was to young too think of doing 
so immediately; besides I unshed to learn 
how to write, as I might have occasion to 
write my own pass. I consoled myself 
with the hope that I should one day find a 
good chance. Meanwhile I would learn to 
write. 

The idea as to how I might learn to write 
was suggested to me by being in Durgin 
and Bailey’s ship-yard, and frequently see¬ 
ing the ship carpenters, after hewing and 
getting a piece of timber ready for use, 
write on the timber the name of that part 
of the ship for which it was intended.— 
When a piece of timber was intended for 
the larboard side it would be marked thus— 
“L.” When a piece was for the starboard 
side it would be marked thus—“S.” A 
piece for-the larboard side forward would 
be marked thus—“L. F.” When a piece 
was for starboard side forward it would be 
marked thus—“S. F.” For larboard aft it 
would be markedtb.ua—“L. A.” For star- 
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board aft it would be marked thus—“S. A.” 
I soon learned the names of these letters, 
and for what they were intended when pla¬ 
ced upon a piece of timber in the ship-yard. 
I immediately commenced copying them, 
and in a short time was able to make the 
four letters named. After that, when I met 
with any boy who I knew could write, 1 
would tell him I could write as well as he. 
The next word would be, “I don’t believe 
you. Let me see you try it.” I would 
then make the letters which 1 had been so 
fortunate as to learn, and ask him to beat 
that. In this way I got a good many les¬ 
sons in writing which it is quite possible I 
should never have gotten in any other way. 
During this time my copy-book was the 
board fence, brick wall and pavement, my 
pen and ink was a lump of chalk. With 
these I learned mainly how to write. I 
then commenced and continued copying 
the Italics in Webster’s Spelling-book, un¬ 
til I could make them all without looking 
on the Book. By this time my little Mas¬ 
ter Thomas had gone to school and learned 
how to write, and had written over a num¬ 
ber of copy-books. These.had been brought 
home, and shown to some of our near 
neighbors, and then laid aside. My mis¬ 
tress used to go to class-meeting at the 
Wilk-street meeting-house every Monday 
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afternoon, and leave me to take care of 
the house. When left thus I used to spend 
the time in writing in the spaces left in 
Master Thomas’ copy-book, copying what 
he had written. I continued to do 
this until I could write a hand very similar 
to th$,t of Master Thomas. Thus, after a 
long?tedious effort for years, 1 finally suc¬ 
ceeded in learning how to write. 


THE FAREWELL 

OF A VIRGINIA SLAVE MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTERS 
SOLD INTO SOUTHERN BONDAGE. 


Gone, gone,—sold and gone. 

To the rice swamp dank and lone. 
Where the slave-whip ceaseless swings, 
Where the noisesome insect stings, i 
Where the fever demon strews 
JPoison with the falling dews, 

Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
Through the hot and misty air,— j 

Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’skills and waters,-* 1 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 

Gone, gone,—sold and gone. 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
There no mother’s eye is^iear them, 
There no mother’s ear can hear them ; 
Never, when the torturing lash 
SCams their back with many* a gash. 


